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THE 
R c6 M. ve, EN. T. 


HIS Dialgue has the Addition of Greater zo its 
Name, Hippras, 7 contra-diftinétion to Another of 

the Same Name, which is fhorter. Concerning the Title of 
it, there is not any Difpute or Diverfity : neither indeed can 
any be. For, after an Introduction of greater Length than 
ufual, acquainting us fully with the Charaéter of Hippias ; at 
the fame time artfully leading to the main Subjeét, and pre- 
paratory likewife to that high Dotfrine, which our Philofopher 
aims to inculcate; the Subject of the Converfation is opened 
plainly in this Queftion, propofed by Socrates to Hippias,— 
“ What is The Beautifull 2” — And the Point is debated Simply 
and clofely, without any of tbofe collateral Difguifitions, or Di- 
greffions by theW ay, with theV ariety of which our Author makes 
the greateft Part of his Writings fo entertaining. The Defign 
of this Dialogue is by little and little to unfald the Nature of 


Iruec 
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rue Beauty ; and gradually to condut our Minds to the View 

ef that Being, who is Beauty Itfelf ; and from whofe Origi- 

nal Ideas, a// of them eflential zo his Mature, is copyed every 

Particular Beauty. his Plato does, in the firf? place, by efa- 

blifbing Four grand Characteriftic Marks of The truly Beau- 

Hfull : the Firf? of which is Univerfality ; 4/7 Things, which 

are fair, deriving their Beauty from it, and according as they 

snore or lefs partake of it, in the fame Proportion being Beau- 

tiful. The Second CharaGeriftick is Supremacy; The Univer- 
fal Fair fupporting always the fame Dignity, and maintain- 
ing its Chara&ier of Superiority in Beauty, with whatever elfe 
it be compared, and in whatever Light beheld: fo that the 
Beauty of every Thing, any way fet in Competition with it, is 
found inferior. A Third Property, effentially belonging to 
the Univerfal Sovereign Beauty, and charaéterifing it, is the 
Simenefs of it in all Places, and at all Times. And the 
Fourth Effential Property, by which it is denoted, is the Im- 
mutability of zt; this unrivaled Beauty, to whofe Prefence 
there is no Bar, and of whofe Being there is no Decay, abid- 
ing independant of Fancy, or of Pafbiom , nor ever varying, 
however Things or the Circumflances of Things may change. 
But all thefe Marks are pointed out to us in a Negative Way 
of Reafoning, by foewing The Beautifull not to be That, which 
wants any of thefe Effential and Charaéleriflic Propertys 5 in 
particular, 
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particular, not to be Corporeal Beauty, whether fimple, or fet 
off with any additional Ornaments; nor to be the Affemblage of 
all thofe outward Advantages, which are vulgarly fuppofed to 
conftitute a Happy Life, and feem to the Many above all things 
Beautiful and Good, the higheft Objeéts therefore of Love and 
of Defire; fuch as Riches, Health, Honour, Long Life, and 
a furviving Offspring. The next Step, which the Philofopher 
advances in tbe Difquifition of this Supreme Beauty, is to fettle 
Three farther Characterifticks of it, more decifrve, and more 
declarative of its Nature. One of thefe is Truth or Reality ; 
the Effence of The truly Beautifull being independant on the 
Senfes or on Opinion, which prefent us only with Appearances 
of Things. Another Property inherent in the Nature of The 
Supremely Beautifull is Power and Government ; that is, 
Power to produce Good, and Government for the Sake of pro- 
ducing it; Power and Government, productive of ll, not 
really doing any thing, but tending rather to undo all things. 
The Difcernment of this Property in The Sovereign Fair opens 
a Way to the Difcovery of Another, that is, Good confidered 
in its Source and Fountain: all the Good, which any Being 
enjoys, naturally flowing from this Principle, which Plato loves 
to contemplate moft under its Character of Fair and Beautiful. 
All this he inculcates in a like N egative Way, by diftinguifbing 
The truly Beautifull, firft, from the meer Appearance of it 

founded 
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founded on Opinion ; next, from what in common Eftimation 
is the Powerfull; and laftly, from the Profitable, or proba- 
ble Means of attaining Gocd. Having now explained the 
Nature of this Univerfal Fair, in its cwn Effence, copioufly 
and clearly enough to fet the Mind on thinking What it may 
be, the Philofopher proceeds to fhew, What are the Eftedts of 
it; What Qualitys it communicates zo each Being, which any 
way partakes of it; by what Part of us, and how, thofe Qualitys 
are perceived and felt; and what is the Confequence of our 
having Juch a Perception, and Juch a Senle. We find then, 
that every Thing, whether it be the Objet of outward Senfe 
or of Intelleét, having im its Jelf any Proportion or Order, 
any Species of Harmony or Beauty, oweth fuch Form or Qua- 
lity to this all-beautcous Principle: This Form or Quality is 
perceived only by the Mind ; which has a Faculty or Power 
of perceiving it, only becaufe it partakes of the fame Princi- 
ple: And this Perception of Harmony, or of Beauty, is al- 
ways accompanyed by a Senfe of Pleafure and Delight, in 
which confit the Enjoyment and the Happinefs of Mind. All 
this alfo is reprefented to us by Plato im the fame Negative 
Manner, by diflinguifbing The Beautifull from the Pleafant iz 
General, and by throwing out of the Inquiry all thofe Species 
of Pleafure, which have nothing to do with Proportion or Or- 
der, nor immediately afet tbe Mind itfelf, as belonging to 


3 another 
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another Genus or Kind of Things. In the laft place, to pre- 
vent a dangerous and common Error concerning the Nature of 
that Divine Effence, The Beautifull, our Philofopher intimates 
to us, it can be Nothing which admits of Number, no Parti- 
cular Being or Beings ; not even One, as diffimguifbed from 
any Other One ; and confequently muft be, in the mof compre- 
benfrve Senfe, Univerfal. From confidering all thefe Propertys, 
which are proved by Plato to be neceffary Attributes of The 
Beautifull, it comes out plainly to be nothing lefs than Uni- 
VERSAL Form, INTELLIGENT AND ACTIVE 3 imparting 
Form and Beauty to All things, as being itfelf the Pleni- 
tude of Forms, and therefore Abfolutely and Supremely Fair 
and Beautiful: exergifing every where and always with equal 
Efficacy; and leaving no Chaos of Things, in any Place, or 
at any Time, unformed or in Diforder : giving Law to Infini- 
tude and Waildnefs, and by that Law governing the Univerfe 
and every Part of it; a Law, which muff be immutable and 
unvarying, a Law equally to All thro all Ages, becaufe na 
other than its own eternal Effence, confidered not as view- 


1n 

* By This the P/atourfs mean, not Nature's outward Form, but aa 
inward Principle in Nature, to which that outward Form is owing; a 
Principle, whofe eternal Samene/s is the Caufe of that conftant Simila- 
rity in General, found in the Forms of Nature, the Individuals of the 
feveral Species, thro every /ucceffive Generation : a Similarity as exact, 
as if they were caft in the fame Mould, or ftamped with the (ime Ori- 
ginal Types. 
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ing, but as defining zhe Nature of Things, difpofing and 


ordering them : — UniversaL Reason ; — giving Bound 
and Meafure to Things; affigning them a certain Nature, 
and enduing them with certain Propertys ; and being thus 
the Foundation of all their Reality, the Caufe of all their 
Power and Virtue, and the Origin of all their Good : —Uwr- 
vERsAL Minn ;— communicating, with a Senfe or Taft of Or- 
der and Proportion, of Harmony and Beauty, Intellefual 
Delight and Happinefs: branching out into Many Minds, and 
making them Partners of its own pure Unity, and all-compre- 
henfive Univerfality ; yet fill remaining in its Self intire and 
complete, pure and fimple. — In the Order we have here de- 
feribed, and thro tbe Procefs we have thus diftinéily, and at 
the fame time briefly, attempted to explain, does Plato in this 
Dialogue lead us on to that Point, which be bas always princi- 
pally in View, becaufe true Virtue, according to His Dottrine, 
depends on it, the Knowlege of Dzrrv. But fince, in the 
Conclufion of this high Inquiry, he firongly afferts the Unity 
of the Divine Nature, a Tenet inconfiftent with the Popular 
Religion a? Athens; and £ecaufe in Governments merely Po- 
pular, /uch as the Athenian, it is unfafe to oppofe Opinions, 
by the People held Sacred ; for this reafon his Manner of Writ- 
ing, tho always Juch as to cover his Defign, and bide it from 
the Eyes of Any, but of Thofe, whom a Difcipline in the Prin- 

2 ciples 
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ciples of bis Philofophy admits into the Secret, is more covert 
and concealed in this Dialogue than in any Other. Socrates 
all the way feems only to be confuting the feveral falfe Defini- 
tions given of The Beautifull by Hippias ; and doing it too 
under the Character of [ome Other, an Imaginary Perfon. 
Befide this, our Author conceals the Importance of his Mean- 
ing fiill more, by a Vein of Humour and Drollery, which 
runs throughout the Dialogue. For the fame reafon, bis Style 
here is lower than ufual, often the Burlefque ; and his Meta- 
phors or Images remote from the Subject, and much below 
the Dignity of it. The Introductory Part of rhe Dialogue is 
of a Piece with the Principal; being purely Ironical; and 
feeming at firft Sight as if intended merely to deride the So- 
phifts, and to expofe their Love of Gain, their Polymathy or 
various Knowlege, ot Yell wfele/s to the Prime Purpofes of 
Life, and their total Want of that true Wifdom, whofe Ten- 
dency is to make Men Good and Happy. But tho the Intro- 
duction bas undoubtedly this View, it will appear, on a clofer 
Examination, to havea farther and more immediate Reference 
to the Subject. For in the fif? place it is there fhewn, that the 
fincere Study of Nature, and e/pecially of the Governing Prin- 
ciple in Nature, Mind, muf be Liberal; becaufe not followed 
by Riches or Honours, and making no Figure in the Eyes of the 
World: that the lower Affettions are firft therefore to be kept 


B 2 under ,. 
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under, and the Heart fecured on the Side of Truth. In the 
"ext place it is infinuated, that Right Reafon 7s alone truly 
Law, the juf Rule of Human Actions, and the true Stan- 
dard of Beauty iz Manners ; and that the End of Law is 
Public Good : that Human Inftitutions are to be tryed by 
thefe Tefts, and owe their Authority and Validity zo their Cor- 
refpondence with Juch Divine Rule, azd to their Efhcacy for 
fuch Godlike End. The Prejudices of Falfe Taft in Beauty, 
arifing from received Rules contrary to Reafon, from Popular 
Modes and Cuftoms pernicious to the Publick, being thus re- 
moved ; immediately is introduced the Mention of Grammar, 
oh Arithmetick, Mufick, Geometry and Aftronomy ; Sci- 
ences, which open, cultivate, and improve the Mind; lay the 
Fundamental Rules of Order in every Art, and regulate the 
Taft of Beauty ; withdraw the Mind from Particulars, and 
familiarife it to the Contemplation of Things General, the Ob- 
jefts of Intellect ; Sciences therefore thefe, according to the 
Doctrine of Plato and bis Followers, neceffarily previous and 
introdutlory to found Phyficks and Metaphyficks, shat is, the 
General Knowlege of Nature, and of Mino. In the laf 
Part of the Introduction, to guard againfi Error and de- 
froy the Foundation of it, all the Learning of Mythology and 
of Antiquitys, 4y which tbe Vulgar Religion was /upported, 
is figmatifed with the Cbaratler of old Wive's Fables.—And 

zhus 
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thus much concerning the * Subject and the Defign of the 
Greater Hippias 3 as alfo concerning the Method im which 
that Defign is carryed on, and the Conduct of the Argument 
throughout the Dialogue—-The Character of its Compofition is 
Jo perfectly Dramatic, that but for the Want of Fable, it might 
be prefented on the Stage by good Comedians with great Ad- 
vantage : nay, fo highly Pi&urefque is it, in the Manners 
which it imitates, as to be a worthy SubjeEt for the Pencil of 
any Moral Painter.— The Ancients agree in placing it among 
the Dialogues, by Them called Anatreptic ; a Species, anfwer- 
ing to that, which in our Synopfis we call the Confuting. The 
Compofition of it bas, we confefs, that Turn given it; and 
the outward Appearance of it carrys that Air. But we are 
in Doubt, and fubmit it to the Judgment of difcerning Cri- 
ticks, whether it partakes not rather of the ? Embarafling or 
puzzling Kind. For, in the firft place, tho every Thing, faid 
by Hippias, zs confuted by Socrates ; yet the Falfity of no Te- 
net or Doctrine, laid down by that Sophift, is here expofed. 
He only gives Random-Anfwers to the Queftions propofed to 
him, apparently without ever having either thought Him/elf, 
or beard any Other fpeaking, upon the Subjet. In the next 
place, the it appears from the latter Part of the Dialogue, 

that 


2 See the Synopfis, Page 17, 
3 See the Synopfis, Page 10, 
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that there was an Audience round them ; yet we may obferve 
that Audience compofed of Perfons, who were of the Intimate 
Acquaintance of Socrates, iztirely in bis own Way of Think- 
ing, and confequently in no Danger of being mil-led dy the 
Sophifl. Laftly, in the Clofe of the Converfation, we find 
the Intention of Socrates, in difputing thus with Hippias, re- 
prefented by Plato to have been no other, than to exercife bis 
own Mind in thinking and difcourfing upon bis Favorite Ta~ 
pick, that of Beauty. 


PER- 
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PERSONS or THE DIAOGUE, 


DAOC RATES SEIT PaRi ALS. 


PO CIS ING VERE EY CAU Me 


™ The Scene of this Dialogue is clearly the Lyceum, a Structure of 
aftonifhing Grandeur and Beauty, at a {mall Diftance from the City, by 
the Side of the Z/y//us; the largeft and moft magnificent of thofe Three, 
built at the public Coft for the Purpofe of Bathing and the Gymnic 
Exercifes. The other Two were within the City, lying convenient for 
the Ufe of the ordinary Citizens and Men of Bufinefs. But This was 
the moft frequented by Men of larger Fortune and more Leifure; with 
Many of whom Socrates was intimately acquainted. Hither, as we 
learn from Plato’s Sympofium, it was his ufual Cuftom to refort, accom- 
panyed by his Friends, and to fpend here the greateft Part of the Day. 
That the Sopbz/ls, whenever they came to Atkens, frequented the fame 
Place, appears from Jfocrates in Orat. Panathen. as indeed 'tis natu- 
ral to fuppofe ; the nobler Part of theYouth being daily there affembled: 
for Thefe were extreamly inquifitive after Knowlege, and great Admi- 
rers of Philofophy ; and the Sophifts profeffed the teaching it, and the 
making, for a certain ftipulated Sum of Money, any Man a Philofopher. 
To carry on this Bufinefs of their Profeflion, they were continually tra- 
velling about, like the Rhapfodifts, from City to City, (rayews wavra- 
x9 yiyvouevor, fays lfocrates,) wherever Philofophy and Knowlege were 
in Efteem: but vifited Arhens the ofteneft, where above all Places thote 

"Ornaments of the Mind were highly valued. 
SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 


l : IPPIAS, the ' Fine, and the Wife! What a long 
Time it is, fince laft you * touched at Athens! 


Hiprias.. 

^ Hippias was remarkable for the Finery of his Apparel, as we fhall 

fee farther on. This, ftriking the Eyes of Socrates immediately on 

meeting him, occafioned his addreffing him firft with This Epithet: As 
to the Other, here given him, fee Note 9. 

2 Socrates in this Sentence humoroufly makes Ufe of a Sea-Term, to 
reprefent the Life led by the Sophifts, as refembling that of Mari- 
ners; who are roving inceffantly from Port to Port, and never con- 
tinue long in one Place. But poffibly there is a farther Meaning ; 
it may be intended to prepare us for obferving that Inftability of Hrp- 
pias himfelf, his Notions and Opinions, which is afterwards to appear 
throughout the Dialogue; an Inftability, arifing from his Want of the 
fixed Principles of Science, the only fure Foundation of fettled Opinions. 
Horace on the fame Subject ufes the fame Metaphor, 


Quo me cunque rapit tempeflas, deferor hofpes. 
Hor. Epit T3. ans 


To exprefs the full Senfe of which, we have thus paraphrafed it, 


My fleerlefs Veffel Jails before tbe Wind ; 
Till where the Tempeft drives, Jome Port I find ; 
Some temporary Harbour ; till again 
Rofllefs 1 venture out into the Main, 
2 Sce 
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Hippras. 
? "Tis becaufe I have not had Leifure, Socrates. For the 
Eleans, you are to know, whenever they have any Public 
Affairs to negociate with any of the neighbouring * Citys, 


con- 
So likewife M. Antoninus, 3n many Places, particularly L. 12. $.22. At 
the fame time, there is a Propriety in this Expreffion from the Mouth 
of an Athenian, to whom it muft have been habitual ; Athens being feat- 
ed near the Sea, the Athenians the Principal Merchants, and their State 
the greateft Maritime Power then in the World. 

3 Plato acquaints us always as foon as poffible with the Character of 
his Speakers. In this firft Speech of Hippias, the vain and oftentatious 
Sopbifl, the folemn and formal Orator, Both appear in a ftrong Light, and 
prepare us at once for all which is to follow, agreeable to thofe Characters. 

4 By Citys here, as almoft every where elfe in P/eto, are meant Civil 
States. For Greece was divided into many fuch, all free and indepen- 
dant: and the Capital City of each, being ftrongly fortified, was the Re- 
fidence of the Chief Magiftracy, and the Centre of Power: in the 
Name of This naturally therefore was included the whole dependant 
Diftri&. The Citys, particularly meant in this Place, are thofe of the 
Peloponnefus. For the feveral States, which compofed this Part of Greece, 
were divided either in their Interefts or AffeCtions between the two Prin- 
cipal and Rival Powers, thofe of Athens and Sparta ; who in the Time 
of Socrates were engaged in a long War one with the other. Mott 
of the leffer States joined themfelves to the Spartans: that of Argos, 
one of the moft confiderable, with a few Others, fupported the Athe- 
nians: whilft the E/eans not only chofe to continue Neutral, but by 
their Embaffadors, fent to all the States concerned, laboured to reftore a 
General Peace. And when they were at length forced into the War, 
took the firft Opportunity, given them by a Pretence of Ill Ufage from 
‘tthe Party which they adhered to, the Lacedemonian or Spartan, to re- 
turn to their Neutrality. Thus we fee, what were the Objects of the 
Negociations, in which Hvppzas had been engaged ; firit, a Peace be- 
tween the contending Powers; or if That could not be effected, then, 

C the 
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conftantly apply to Me, and appoint Me their Ambaflador 
for that Purpofe, in Preference to all Others: becaufe they 
confider Me as a Perfon the Ableft to form a right Judg- 
ment of what is argued and alleged by every One of. the 
Citys, and to make a proper Report of it to Them. ‘My 
Embaffys therefore have been frequent to Many of thofe 
Powers; but ofteneft, and upon Points the moft in Num- 
ber, as well as of the higheft Importance, have I gone to 
Sparta to treat with the Lacedemonians. ‘This is the Rea- 
fon then, in Anfwer to Your Queftion, why fo feldom I 
vifit T hefe Parts. 
SOCRATES. 

This it is, Hippias, to be a Man truly wife and perfectly 

accomplifhed. For, being thus qualified, you have, in your 


* Private Capacity, great Prefents made you by the Young 
Men 


the Maintenance of their own Neutrality. And farther, a Thing more 
worthy our Curiofity when we are reading Plato, this fhort View of 
the State of Affairs among the Grecians, in that Age, will help us in 
afcertaining the Time of the Converfation, here related, between So- 
crates and Hippias. But for this Inquiry we refer to our Difertation 
cn the Order of tbe Dialogues, where we have endeavoured to fettle with 
fome Degree of Exactnels the Date of them all, 

5 See Philoftrat. p. 495. Ed. Olear. 

6 Hippias is here reprefented, as being both a Sophi} and an Ora- 
for. Kor the better apprehending this double Character of his, and 
the more fully underftanding thofe many Paffages of Plato, where thefe 
Profeffions are mentioned, it may be ufeful to give a fummary Account 
of their Rife and Nature, The Grecian Wifdom then, or Philofophy, in 
the moft ancient Times, of which any Records are left us, included 

Phyficks, 


v 
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Men of the Age; and are able to make them ample 
Amends by the greater Advantages, which They derive from 
you: then, in your ° Public Character, you are able to do 

Service 


Phyficks, Ethicks, and Politicts, until the Time of Thales the Ionian; 
who giving himfelf up wholly to the Study of Nature, of her Principles 
and Elements, with the Cau/es of the feveral Phenomena, became fa- 
mous above all the ancient Sages for Natural Knowlege; and led the 
Way to a Succeffion of Philofophers, from their Founder and firít Mafter 
called Zozic. Addicted thus to the Contemplation of Things remote 
from the Affairs of Men, Thefe all lived abftraéted as much as poffible 
from Human Society ; revealing the Secrets of Nature only to a few 
felect Difciples, who fought them out in their Retreat, and had a Ge- 
nius for the fame abftrufe Inquirys, together with a Taft for the fame 
retired Kind of Life, As the Fame of their Wifdom fpred, the Curi- 
ofity of that whole Inquifitive Nation, the Greczans, was at length ex- 
«cited. This gave Occafion to the Rife of a new Profeffion or Sect, very 
different from that of thofe /peculative Sages. A Set of Men, fmitten, 
not with the Love of Wifdom, but of Fame and Glory, Men of great 
natural Abilitys, notable Induftry and Boldneís, appeared in Greece; 
and afluming the Name of Sophifis, a Name hitherto highly honourable, 
and given only to Thofe, by whom Mankind in General were fuppofed 
to be made wifer, to their ancient Poets, Legiflators, and the Gods 
themfelves, (fee our Notes on the Mzzos;) undertook to teach, by a few 
Leffons and in a fhort Time, all the Parts of Philotophy to any Perfon, 
of whatever Kind were his Difpofition or Turn of Mind, and of what- 
ever Degree the Capacity of it, fo that he was but able to pay largely 
for his Teaching. In the fame Age with Thales lived Schon the Athe- 
nian; who took the other Part of Philofophy to cultivate; and applying 
himfelf chiefly to Moral and Political Science, became fo great a Pro- 
ficient in thofe Studies, that he gave a new Syftem of excellent Laws to his 
Country. Hence arofe in Aihens a Race of Politicians, ftudious of the 
Laws, and of the Art of Government. During this Succeffion, thro Force 
of natural Genius, Good Polity, Commerce and Riches among the 

C 2 Athenians, 
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Service to your Country ; as a Man’ ought, who would 
raife himfelf above Contempt, and acquire Reputation 
among 


Athenians, great Improvements were made in all the Liberal Arts: but 
that of Oratory flourifhed above the reft, for this Reafon; becaufe the 
Athenians \ived under a Popular Government, where the Art of Ruling 
is only by Perfuafion. Eloquence then being one of the principal Means 
of Perfuafion, and Perfuafion the only Way to acquire and maintain 
Power, All, who were ambitious of any Magiftracy or Office in the 
Government, ftudied to become eloquent Orators; and the Arts of 
Rhetorick and Polity were thus united in the fame Perfons. Accord- 
ingly we learn from the Attic Writers of thofe Days, that the moft po- 
pular Orators at Athens were appointed to Embaflys, to Magiftracys, to 
the Command of Armys, and the Supreme Adminiftration of all Civil 
Affairs. See particularly J/ocrates in Orat. de Pace, © Panathen. In 
this Dialogue we find, that the fame Spirit prevailed at Eks. Now in 
Men of great Abilitys the predominant Paflion is Ambition, more fre- 
quently than Avarice. Thofe of the Sophz/ts therefore, who excelled in 
Quicknefs of Underftanding, Compafs of Knowlege, and Ingenuity, 
fuch as Hippias was, added to their other Attainments the Arts of Po- 
pular Oratory, and by that Means got into the Management of the 
State. Thus much for the prefent: the Sequel and the Supplement 
of this fhort Hiftory, fo far as they are neceffary to our Purpofe, will 
appear on fit Occafions. 

7 Socrates here unfolds the true Motives on which Hippias acted, in 
his ufual fly and artful Manner; doing always like Horace, 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, €? admifus circum praecordia ludit. 

Perf. Sat. 1. y. 116. 
With Touch fo fine, fo tender of bis Friend, 
He handles every Fault which be would mend, 
That the pleas d Patient with a Smile endures 
The playful Hand, which tickles while it cures, 

Equally 
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among the Multitude. But, Hippias, what fort of Reafon 
ean be given, why Thofe in former Days, who are fo high- 
ly famed for Wifdom, Pittacus, and Bias, and * Thales the 

Mile- 


Equally delicate and polite ts the Satyr of Socrates; but with this Dif- 
ference, that the Philofopher having to do with Sophifts, whom he 
knew fenfelefs to their Faults and incorrigible, drew the Smile rather 

from his Audience. 
$ Oi gupi Garg. Ficinus, Gryneus, and Bembo take thefe Words to 
mean Thofe who lived 72 the Time of Thales, that is, the famous co- 
temporary Sever, upon whom Greece had of old beftowed the Surname 
of Wife; of which Number were Pyittacus and Bias. But whoever 
reads in Plutarch, (Vit. Solon.) that all Thefe, except Thales, acquir- 
ed that Honour «o rig worsrinys cperns, from their Political Abilitys , 
or has learnt from P/utarch’s other Treatifes, and from Laertius, that 
Three of them were Kings, One a Legiflator, Another one of the Ephors 
or fupreme Magiftrates in Sparta, and that a Sixth had a principal Share 
in the Public Counfels of his Country, muft fee, that either Plato is 
much miftaken Himfelf, or his Meaning miftaken by thofe Tranflators. 
Cornarius, Serranus, and the Tranflator of this Dialogue into French, 
Monf. Maucroy, underftand this Phrafe to fignify only Thales. The 
modern Lexicographers indeed tell us, that the Words o opgi, before 
the Name of any Perfon, ufually mean that very Perfon only himfelf: 
which is as much as to fay, that ufually they are of no Force, and fig- 
nify juft nothing at all. The common Scholia on Homer (Iliad. L. 3. 
Y. 146.) fcem to have firft occafioned that Error. But we cannot find; 
that either there, or any where in the earlieft and beft Greek Writings, 
{fuch an Expreffion is ufed, unlefs to fignify Many, of which the Per- 
fon mentioned is the Princzpa/, and the namelels reft, of gupi, are 
either his Attendants, Followers, Adberents, or fubordinate ZMffociates. 
It may fuffice to produce One Inftance from Plato himfelf, in his Prec- 
tagoras, pag. 316. where sé; aug re Oppia xxi Meca» is rightly 
tranflated by Prergus and Serranus Both, as meaning not only Orpheus 
and Mufeus, but their Difciples likewife and Followers. As to thofe 
seven 
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Milefian, with his Diíciples, Succeflors and Followers, 
-down to Anaxagoras, if not All, yet Moft of them, are 
found to have lived the Lives of Private Men, declining to 
engage in Public Affairs ? 

Tippias. 

What other Reafon, Socrates, can you imagine befide 
This, that they had not a fufficient Reach of Prudence, for 
the Condu& of their own Private Affairs, and thofe of the 
Public, at the fame Time? 

SOCRATES. 

Tell me then in the Name of Jove, whether, as all other 
Arts are improved, and the Workmen of former Times are 
contemptible and mean in Comparifon with Ours, fhall we 
fay that Your Art, that of the Sophifts, hath in like man- 
ner received Improvement ; and that Such cf the Ancients, 
as applied themfelves to the Study of Wifdom, were No- 
thing, compared to * You of the Prefent Age? 


Hippras. 
Seven Sages, we refer to our Notes on the Profagoras, where they are 
enumerated by Plato, in a Lift fomewhat different from That given us 
by the Generality of Writers. 

9 The firft and greateft of the Sophifts, thofe mentioned in this 
Dialogue, had, before they embarqued in their new Profeflion, been 
Difciples of fome of the Philofophers; but with no other View, it 
feems, than fuch as the Learners of inferior Arts have, to acquire the 
Means of making their Fortunes. ‘They foon forfook therefore the 
Purfuit of Wifdom for that of Wealth and Power, and began teaching 
and difpenfing their Knowlege to Others, before they had laid in a 
Sufficient Stock, and without any fettled Principles as a Fund for a con- 
finual Supply. Yet, till Socrates had thoroughly expofed them, they 

had 
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Hrppias. 

Perfectly right: that is the very Cafe.. 

SOCRATES. 

So that were Bias to be reftored to Life again in Our 
Days, he would be liable to Ridicule, appearing in Com- 
petition with You Sophifts : Your Cafe being parallel to that 
of our modern Statuarys, who tell us, that Dedalus, were 
He alive, and to execute fuch Works as thofe, to which 
he owed his great Name, would but expofe himfelf, and 
become ridiculous. 

Hirrias. 

The Truth of the Matter, Socrates, exa&ly is what you 
fay. I my Self, however, make it my Cuftom to beftow 
my Commendations rather upon the Ancients, and upon all 
Such, as flourifhed in Times precedent to our own; giving 

Them 


had the Addrefs to be taken for Wife Men and Great Philofophers. 
Hippias, in. particular, was by all the Grecians honoured with the Sur- 
name of Wife; as we learn from Paufanias, p. 443. Ed. Kuhn. who 
is rightly underftood in this Senfe by Crefollius, Theat. Rbet: p. 36. 
Accordingly in Plato’s Protagoras he is called “Irrig 0 copes, Hippias 
the Wife. On this Account it is, that Socrates, in his firft Salute, ad- 
drefies him with that Title; the Ironical Flattery of which would have 
been too grofs, had not the Ears of Hippias been familiarifed to fuch a 
Compliment. Swzdas (in ipsa voce) calls him a Phrlofopher as well as 
Sopbifl ; and informs us, that he had been the Difciple of Hegefidamus ; 
concerning whom, and the Philofophy which he taught, not to repeat 
needlefsly the fame Thing twice, we refer to our Notes on the Lefer 


Hippias, 
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Them the Pre-eminence and ^ Precedence above our Selves ; 
in order to efcape the Envy of the Living, and for Fear s 
incurring the "" Refentment of the Dead. 


SOCRATES, 

'» Ad.literations, Ad-nominations, and Repetitions of the fame Word, 
were fome of thofe Prettineffes of Style, or Graces where they are em- 
ployed with Judgment, which are faid to have been invented by the 
Rhetorical Sophiits. Plato therefore frequently in his Dialogues, with 
great Propriety, puts them into the Mouths of Such Speakers. On 
ana Occafions, and how differently from the Ufe made of them by 
thofe Sophiftical Orators, he introduces them into his own Style at other 
Times, will be obferved elfewhere. 

1 There was a Law at Athens, the Author of which was Solon, ot- 
daining pq A&yew xaxtws tov Tedvyxora, not to revile the Dead: a Law 
made, fays P/utarch, partly from a Political Confideration, to hinder the 
perpetuating of Enmitys; partly from a Motive of Juftice, which for- 
bids the attacking Thofe, who are not in a Capacity of defending them- 
felves ; and partly from a Principle of Religion, agreeably to which the 
Departed are to be looked on as Sacred : xoi 00i0y TES MEDECUTAS (egge uoe 
picev. Plut. in Vit. Solon. p. 89. E. That this Sentiment was of much 
earlier Antiquity than the Age of Solon, appears from the following 
Paffage of Archilochus, cited by Clemens Alex. Strom. L.6. p.619. Ed. 
Sylburg. 

Ou yap (inf. f. Tad ) ETIAR, xatrSavecs XEOT CME 
Er AVOTS. —— 


For this is Evil, with Heart-biting Taunt 
To perfecute Men dead. — 


And from this of Homer ftill earlier, 


Oux ocio» GIipmevoiriy Em ay Opec sy EUYETART D ou. 

Odyff, L, 22. ¥. 412, 
With boaftful Speech to glory oer the Dead, 
Js impious. —— 


3 This 
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SOCRATES. 

In My Opinion, Hippias, you fee the Matter in a juft 
Light, and confider it thoroughly well. I my Self can wit- 
nefs the Truth of what you fay. It is indeed certain, 
that your Art is in This Refpe& really improved, in 
that you are able to manage the Concerns of the Publick, 
and at the fame time give Attention to your own Pri- 
vate Interefts. °° For Gorgias, that great Sophift of Le- 

ontium, 


This Piece of ancient Religion arofe partly from an Opinion, that Souls, 
freed from their Earthly Bodys, were in a State of Being fuperiour to 
that of Mortals, and ought therefore to be honoured by them; and 
partly was owing to a Belief, that the fhadowy Ghofts, or Spirits, (which 
they diftinguifhed from the Intellectual Souls) of dead Perfons had it in 
their Power to hurt the Living, by haunting and difturbing them at 
leaft, if no other way. "Tis on the Foundation of this Belief, that 
Virgil reprefents Dido thus threatning Æneas, 


Omnibus umbra locis adero: dabis, improbe, panas. 
ZEneid. L.4. Y. 486. 
Be where thou wilt, My Shade fhall fll be there: 
Yes; thou fhalt fuffer for thy Cruelty, 
Bafe Man ! — 


And hence likewife came to be inítituted the Religious Rite of offer- 
ing Jeàxrhoæ, Pacificatory Sacrifices, to the Ghofts of Thofe, whom 
they were afraid of having offended. See Eurip. Iphigen, in Taur. 
y. 166. 

7 The Character of Gorgzas is painted by Plato at full Length in a 
Dialogue infcribed with His Name.  'T'will be fufficient for our prefent 
Purpote to obferve, that Gorgzas was by Profeffion, like Hippzas, an Ora- 
tor, as well as Sophz/?; and fet up for teaching both Philo/ophy and the 

D Art 
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ontium, came hither on a Public Embafly from his Coun- 
try, as the Ableft Man among the Leontines to negociate 
their Affairs of State: and here he acquired Glory by his 
fine Harangues in the Affembly of the People; at the fame 


time that by his " Exhibitions before Private Companys, 
and 


Art of Rhetorick: and that the Price of his Teaching was 100 Mvai, 
which is of our Money 3227. 18s. 44. from each of his Scholars. 

3 The Profeffion or Bufinefs of a Soph; confifted of Three Branches : 
One of which was to perfect and accomplifh the Fine Gentleman, ac- 
cording to the Idea which the Greczans had of fuch a Character in that 
Age of Sophifm: not to form him from the firft Rudiments through- 
out, or in any Part; for This Tafk they thought beneath them: but 
after a Courfe of Liberal Education had been gone thro, and the Studys 
and Exercifes of Youth were ended, to give him then the finifhing 
Touches; qualifying him to fpeak plaufibly upon all Subjects, to fup- 
port with fpecious Arguments either Side of any Queftion or Debate, 
and by falfe Oratory and fallacious Reafoning, afterwards from Them 
called Sophiftical, to corrupt the Hearers, filence the Oppofers, and go- 
vern All in all Things. To attain thefe admired Accomplifhments, the 
young Gentleman was conftantly to attend, and follow them every where, 
as long as he thought fit Himfelf; obferving in what Manner They dif- 
puted de Quolibet Ente, on any Point which offered ; and learning by 
degrees to imitate them. Hence that, which we tranflate 7272702 or 
Teaching, is every where in Plato termed cuveivon oig. voie, the being ac- 
companied by the Young Men. Another Part of the Sophift’s Occupa- 
tion, quite diflinét from the former, tho carried on at the fame Time, 
was to read Lectures at a certain Price to each Auditor, before as Many 
as they could procure beforehand to become Subfcribers to them. Thefé 
Lectures, the Subjects of which were chofen indifferently, were in the 
Way of Declamations, Differtations, or what we commonly call Effays, 
ready compofed and written down. ‘They were not contrived, how- 
ever, for the Purpofe of Teaching or Inftruction : nor could they indeed 
cffe &ually ferve that End; for long Speeches and Lectures are eafily for- 

2 got : 
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and his teaching our Young Men, he collected and raifed 
very confiderable Sums of Money from this City. Or if you 
would have another Inftance, there is " my own Friend, 
the famous Prodicus; who has frequently been fent hither on 
feveral Public Embaffys: but the laft Time, not long fince, 
when he came as Ambaffador from Ceos, his Speeches be- 
fore the Council gained him great Honour ; and his Private 
Exhibitions in the mean time, together with the Tuition 
of our Young Men, procured him an immenfe Heap of Mo- 
ney. But not One of thofe Ancient Sages ever thought pro- 
per to exact Money by way of Fee or Reward for his Teach- 
ing; or ever took it into his Head to difplay his Wifdom 
before a mixt Multitude. So fimple were They ; and fo 
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got: but they were calculated merely for Entertainment and Oftentation ; 
and properly enough therefore entitled by the Sophifts themfelves 
emideizess, Exbibitions. The Third Branch of their Trade, the only 
one cultivated gratuitoufly, for the Sake of Fame, tho probably with 
a View, befides, of gaining Cuftomers in thofe other the lucrative 
Branches, was to anfwer all Queftions propofed to them ; like the an- 
cient Oracle at Delphi, or the Authors of the Athenian Oracle in the 
lat Age. Allufions to which Practice of theirs we fhall meet with fre- 
quently in Plato. But in This Paffage he had Occafion only to mention 
their other two Employments, from which immediately accrued their 
Gain. 

* In Prodicus alfo were united the two Characters of Orator and 
Sopbifl : as Philoffratus (in Vit. Sophift.) confirms. That Socrates con- 
defcended to attend his Lectures, and contracted an Intimacy with him, 
we learn from teveral of Plato's Dialogues. The Price paid by Each oí 
his Auditors at thofe laft Exhibitions of his, here mentioned, was go 


Spyd, or 14 125. 34d. See Plat. in Cratyl. p. 384. and Arijiot. 
Rhet. L. 3. C. 14. 
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much a Secret was it to Them, how valuable a Thing was 
Money. Whereas Each of the Others, whom I mentioned, 
has made more Money of his Wifdom, than '* any Other Ar- 
tificer could ever earn from any Art whatever: and prior 
to Thefe, '* Protagoras did the fame. 

HiPP1As. 

You know nothing, Socrates, of what high Advantages 
belong to Our Profeffion. If you knew but how great have 
been my own Gains, you would be amazed. To give you 
only One Inftance: Going upon a certain Time to Sicily, 
where Protagoras then refided, high in Reputation and reve- 
rend inYears; I, tho at that time in Age greatly his inferior, 
gained in a very fhort Time more than *’ a hundred and 
fifty Minas: nay, from One Place only, and that a very 
little one, Inycum, I took above "twenty. This when I 

brought 

15 "Andros dyuigoyose The Reafon, why Plato ufes this Word, rather 
than reyes, his ufual Term for Artif, will appear in his Dialogue 
named the Sop57/ ; where he debafes that Profeflion below the Rank 
of the meaneft Artificer in any ufeful or honeft Way. 

6 Protagoras and his Doctrine make fo fhining a Figure in the 
Works of P/ato, that, referring our Readers to Them for the Character 
of this Sophilt, we fhall only here obferve, that He was the Firft who 
made his Difciples pay fo dearly for his Company, and fet that extrava- 
gant Price upon his Teaching, mentioned in Note 12. which became a 
Precedent to Gorgias and the other Sophifts of the Firft Rank, For 
‘This many Authoritys may be feen, collected by Crefolliws in Theat. 
Rhet. p. 457. and fome by Menage in Not. ad Laert. p. 420. b. 

7 Equal to 484/ 7s. 6d. English Money. 

3 Equal to 64/ 115. 8d. In all our Calculations we have follow- 
sd the ufual Way of Computing; in which an Ounce of the Silver 
Coin 
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brought home with me, and prefented to my Father, it 

{truck Him and my other Friends in the City with Wonder 

and Aftonifhment. To fay the Truth, I am inclined to think, 

that not any Two of the Sophifts, name which you pleafe, 

taken together, have acquired fo much Money as my Self. 
SOCRATES. 

A. fair and a notable Evidence have you produced, Hip- 
pias, proving not only your own Wifdom, but how wife 
the World too is become now a days; and what Difference 
there is between the Modern Wifdom and the Ancient 
in Point of Excellence. °° For of thofe Predeceffors of 
yours there is reported great Folly, according to Your 
Account of Things. ‘To Anaxagoras, for Inftance, it 
is faid, happened the Contrary of that lucky Fate, 
which befel You. For when Great Wealth had been left 
him, He through Negligence, they fay, loft it All: 

{c 


Coin of Athens is valued but at 55. 2d. and the Attic deæyun is fuppofed 
equal to the Roman Denarius ; tho, as Dr. Arbuthnot judicioufly obferves, 
there is Reafon to think it was of greater Value. 

19 Toy yag wgorépuy "i "Ava aryopg. In our Tranflation we have 
omitted this latt Word; apprehending it to have been at firít one of thofe, 
fo frequently of old written on the Margin of Books by way of Expli- 
cation or lliuftration, and fo frequently, when thofe Books came to be 
copied afterward, affumed into the Text. For, if permitted to remain, 
it confounds or much difturbs the Conftruction ; and fo greatly puz- 
zled the old Tranflators, that they have feverally given this Pailage four 
different Meanings, all of them, compared with what follows, evident- 
ly fpoiling the Senfe. We fhould chufe therefore to read ray yao wgz- 
TÉQUV WERI) AEYETHS X. T. ro 2 
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" fo filly was He with his Wifdom. And of other Ancient 
Sages they relate Storys of the fame Kind. A clear Proof 
J think therefore, This which you exhibit, in what a wife 
Age we live; and what Difproportion the Wifdom of it 
bears to that of former Times. Many too, I know, are 


agreed 
2 That this is abfolutely Ironical, we fhould have prefumed Nobody 
needed to be told; had not Mr. Stanley faid, in his Hiffory of P bilofo- 
phy, that ** Plato derides Anaxagoras for quitting bis Eflate ," and in 
the Margin for Proof cited this Dialogue. His taking P/ato in this 
Senfe is the more furprifing, becaufe he had juít before told us, 
that Anaxagoras was ** Eminent for bis noble Birth and wealthy Fortunes, 
* but more for bis magnanimous Contempt of them:” unlefs he imagined 
that Plato had fo little of the fame magnanimous Contempt, as to aim at 
making it a Subject of Derion. To judge thus, or to attribute to 
Plato {fuch a Meaning, one would imagine belonged only to an Athe- 
neus, or a Lucian. The Philofopher is plainly deriding the Avarice of 
the Sopbifls ; and to expofe it the more, fets it in Contraft with the op- 
pofite Difpofition of Mind in Anaxagoras. Had the Conduét indeed of 
this /atter been the Point in Queftion, neither Socrates nor Plato, "tis 
true, would have applauded it: for They to their J7;fdom added Pru- 
dence: but in no Cafe were they capable of ridiculing the Higheft At- 
tainments, becaufe unattended by thofe, which were in Their Opi- 
nion, tho more neceffary to Man, yet of inferior Dignity in Nature. 
That fuch was their Opinion, appears from Zfrz/lotle, in Ethic. Nicom. L. 
6. C. 7, 8. or Ethic. Eudem. L. 5. C. 7. where he treats of this very 
Subject with reference exprefsly to Anaxagoras and Thales: for that 
Ariftotle’s Way of Thinking, as to this Point, agreed with Plato's, 
never has been queftioned. See likewife Plato de Leg. L. 5. pag. 743. 
Before we finifh this Note, we are de(irous to prevent an Objection, which 
may arife in Favour of Mr. Stanley's Miftake, from a Paflage in Mau- 
croys Tranflation, a little before this, where thofe Ancient Sages are 
fpoken of all together. We affure the Readers then of that Tranfla- 
tion, ‘tis without the leaft Warrant from the Original, that the French- 
an has there been pleafed to call them ** /es pretendués Sages.” 
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agreed in This Opinion, " that a Wife Man ought, in 
the firft place, to be wife to Himfelf. Now the Standard 
of this Kind of Wifdom is, it feems, He who can get the 
moft Money.—But fo much for This. And now tell me, 
asto your own Gains, from which of the Citys, whither 
you have travelled, did you colle& the larget Sums. Un- 
doubtedly it muft have been from Sparta, whither you have 
gone the ofteneft. 
Hippras. 
Not from thence, Socrates, by Jove. 
SOCRATES. 
How fay you? What, the leaft Sum from thence ? 
Hippias, 
Never any thing at all. 


SOCRATES, 
"Iis a Prodigy what you relate: and I am amazed at 
it, Hippias. But tell me, as to that Wifdom of yours, has 


1t 

^' Socrates throughout this Speech expreffes himfelf with a fubtle 
Ambiguity full of Humour, and not with fuch a palpable and flat Irony, 
as all the former Tranflators grofsly imagined. But moft remarkably is 
he thus ambiguous in this Place: where his fecret Meaning, tho he 
knew Hrppzas would miftake it, is to commend true Prudence; from 
which, fays Ariflatle, a Man feeks rò aro ayader, bis own Good, or 
that which is Good with peculiar Reference to Himfelf.. Eth. Nicom. 
L.6. C.o. Confequently, the Conduct of Anaxagoras is here tacitly 
condemned. "Tis highly probable, that Plato purpofely inferted this 
Palage in the Clofe of the firft Part of his Introduction; to prevent 
being mifunderftood ; and thinking it feafonable, at the Time when he 


was deriding Avarice, before he finifhed, to guard. againft the Op- 
pofite Extream, : 
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it not the Power to improve in Virtuous Excellence all 
your Followers, who are converfant with it, and will learn? 
H 1PP1As. 
In the higheft Degree, Socrates. 
SOCRATES. 

Were you able then to improve the Sons of the Inycians, 
yet wanted fuch Ability with regard to the Sons of Sparta ? 
HipPiAs. 

Far from it. 

SOCRATES. 
The Sicilians then, I warrant, have a Defire of Virtu- 
ous Improvement ; but the Spartans, not fo. 
Hippras. 
Strongly fo, Socrates, have the Spartans. 
SOCRATES. 
Was their Want of Money then the Reafon, why they 
followed you not? 
HIppras. 
By no Means; for of Money they have Plenty. 
SOCRATES. 

What Account then can be given, in fuch a Cafe 
as This, when They were defirous of Improvement, and 
in no Want of Money to purchafe it; and You able to 
furnifh them with the higheft Degrees of it ; why they 
did not fend you away loaded with Riches? What; 
certainly the Reafon of it cannot be This, that the Spar- 


fans can educate their Sons in a better Manner than 
You 
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You could educate them. Or fhall we fay they can ? and 
do You admit this to be true ? 
Hippras. 
By no Means in the World. 
SOCRATES. 

Were you not able then to perfuade the Young Men at 
Sparta, that by the Help of Your Converfation they might 
make greater Advances in Virtue, than ever they could 
hope to do from the Company and Converfe of their Fa- 
thers? Or could you not perfuade thofe Fathers, that they 
would do better to commit the Inftruction of their Sons to 
Your Management, than to undertake that Care T hemfelves, 
if they had any affe&ionate Regard for their Offspring ? 
For it could not be that they envy'd their Children the 
Attainment of the Higheft Excellence in Virtue. 

Hipptras. 
I have no Sufpicion of their envying them fuch an At- 
tainment. 
SOCRATES. 
Well now ; and Sparta is really governed by Good Laws. 
Hi»PP1As. 
Who makes a Doubt of it? 
SOCRATES. 

Very well; and in Citys governed by Good Laws the 

higheft Value is fet on Virtue. 
HIPPIAS. 

Certainly. 

E SOCRATES. 
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Di 


SOCRATES. 


And how to teach Virtue to Others You know beft of 


All Men. 
Hi»rPtAs. 

By much, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. 

Now the Man, who knows beft how to teach and im- 
wart to Others the Art of Horfemaníhip, of all Countrys 
in Greece would not fuch a Man meet with moft Honour, 
and acquire moft Wealth, in ** Theflaly, and wherever eMe 
this Art was cultivated moft ? 

HIpprias. 

"Tis probable he would. 

SOCRATES. 

And will not the Man, who is capable of delivering the 
moft valuable Inftru&ions with regard to Virtue, meet with 
moft Honour, and pick up moft Money too, if he be That 
way inclined, in Sparta, and every other Grecian City go- 
verned by good Laws? But in " Sicily, my Friend, ra- 
ther do you fuppofe, or at Inycum? Ought we, Hip- 
pias, to give Credit to this? for if You fay it, we muft 


believe. 
Hiprras. 


22 See the Beginning of Plato’s Meno. 
233 The Sicilians were as infamous for Luxury, as the Spartans were 


illuüirious for Virtue. Whence the Greck Proverb, Eiern Toa EGO 5 


and the Latin, Szcule dapes, 


HIPPIAS T 


Hipr1As. 

The Truth is, Socrates, that the Spartans hold it '* Sa- 
cred to make no Innovation in their Laws ; and to educate 
their Youth in no other Way, than what is agreeable to 
their ^? Ancient Ufages. 

SOCRATES, 
How fay you? do the Spartans hold it Sacred, not to do 
what is right, but to do the Contrary ? 
HipPrAs. 
I would not fay any fuch thing, not I, Socrates. 
SOCRATES, 

Would not they do right then to educate their Sons in 

the Better Way, and not in the Worfe? 
HIPPIAs. 

"Iis true, they would: but the Laws do not permit 

them to have their Youth educated by *° Foreigners, or after 
a 


** This Sacred Authority, which the Spartans attributed to the Laws 
of their Country, was owing partly to the Sanction given to thofe Laws 
by the .De/pbzan Oracle; as appears from Xezopbon's fhort Obfervations 
upon the Lacedemonian Polity; and partly to the Sanction of an Oath 
taken by their Anceftors, thro a Stratagem of Lycurgus, to maintain his 
Laws inviolable: for which fee Plutarch’s Life of that Legiflater, to- 
wards the End. 

*5 The Manner of the Spartan Education may be feen at large in Cra- 
gius de Repub. Lacedem. Lib. 4. 

26 The Spartans, above all People being attached to the ancient Con- 
ftitution of their Government and Laws, were extreamly jealous of hav- 
ing a Taf? introduced among them for Foreign Manners and Fafbiens ; 
becaufe they were well aware, that by this Means an Effential Change 

E2 in 
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a Foreign Mode. For, be affured, if any Foreigner ever 

acquired Wealth at Sparta by teaching or inftructing their 

Youth, much more fo fhould I: fince they take great Plea- 

fure in hearing my Diflertations, and give me high Enco- 

miums: but in the Affair of Education, the Law, as I faid, 

does not permit them the Benefit of My Inftru&ions. 
SOCRATES. 

The Law, Hippias, do you fuppofe mifchievous to the 
Publick, or beneficial ? 

HIPPIAS. 

"Tis inftituted, I prefume, for the Benefit of the Publick: 
but fometimes,where the Frame of the Law is bad, it proves 
a Public Mifchief. 

SOCRATES. 

Well; but do not Legiflators always frame the Law with 
a View of procuring for the Publick the greateft Good ? 
and becaufe without Law 'twere impotlible to live in a State 
of Order and good Government. 

Hipr1As. 

Without Doubt, they do. 

SOCRATES. 

When Thofe therefore, who undertake the making Laws, 

fail of procuring Good, they have miffed their End, and 

erred 
in their Confiztution would gradually follow and take place. This Jea- 
loufy of theirs they carried to fuch a Height, that they fuffered no Fo- 
reigner, or Perfon of Foreign Education, to take up his conftant Re- 


fidence in Sparta; nor any of their own People to refide for any 
confiderable Length of ‘Time in Foreign Countrys. 


I 
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erred from good Government and Law. Or How fay you 
otherwife ? 
HipPPrAs. 

Accurately fpeaking, Socrates, I muft own the Thing is 
fo: but Men are not ufed to afhx fuch a Meaning to the 
Word, Law. 

SOCRATES. 
Do you fpeak of Men who know what Law means, or 
of Men who want that Knowlege ? 
Hipptas. 
I fpeak of the Bulk of Mankind, the Multitude. 
SOCRATES. 

Are Thefe fuch as know the Truth of Things, this 
Multitude ? 

HIpPpias. 

Certainly, not. 

SOCRATES. 

But Thofe who have that Knowlege, the Wife, hold That, 
which is more Feneficial, to be in Reality, and according 
to the Truth of Things, more a Law to all Men, than what 
is lefs Beneficial. Do not You agree with them in this? 

Hippras. 

I agree, that in Reality fo it is. 

SOCRATES, 

Is not the Nature and the Condition of every Thing fuch, 
as Thofe hold it to be, who: are really Knowing in the 
Thing ? 


Hippias, 
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Hippias. 


> 


Undoubtedly. 

SOCRATES, 

Now to the Spartans, you fay, an Education under You 
a Foreigner, and after a Foreign Manner, would be more 
beneficial, than to be educated after the Manner of their 
own Country. 

Hippias. 

And I fay what is True. 

SOCRATES. 
And That, which is more beneficial, is more a Law. This 
you fay likewife, Hippias. 
HIppras. 
I have admitted it fo to be. 
SOCRATES. 

According therefore to Your Account, to have the Sons 
of the Spartans educated under Hippias, is more agreeable 
to Law; and their Education under their Fathers is more 
repugnant to Law; fuppofing that from You they would 
receive Advantages really greater. 

Hippras. 

And fo indeed would they, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. 

Now from hence it follows, that the Spartans violate the 
Law, in not making You Prefents of Money, and commit- 
ting their Sons to Your Care, 


HIPPIAS. 
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Hippras. 

Be it fo: For you feem to argue thus in My Favour ; and 

it is not My Bufinefs to controvert your Argument. 
SOCRATES. 

Violaters of the Law then, my Friend, we find thefe 
Spartans, and ‘That in the moft important Article too ; 
Thefe, who are thought to be the greateft Obfervers of it, 
— But in the Name of the Gods, Hippias, of what Kind 
are thofe Differtations, for which they give you thofe high 
Encomiums ? and upon what Topicks do they take that great 
Pleafure in hearing you harangue? No Doubt, they muft 
be the fame, in which You have fo much excellent Know- 
lege; thofe, which relate to the Stars and the Phenomena 
of the Sky. 

Hrperas. 


‘’ They by no Means endure to hear a Word upon 
Thefe Subjects. 


SOCRATES, 


27 The Polity of the Spartans was contrived with a View of mak- 
ing them a mzlitary People. For this Reafon, the mechanical and ne- 
ceflary Arts were left to Servants and Slaves ; and Such Part only of the 
Liberal Kind was admitted amongft them, as contributed to Military 
Skill, or fitted them for the Toils and the Stratagems of War. But 
Philotophy and the Sciences are faid to have been wholly excluded, 
Many Paflages from the Ancients in Proof of this are collected by the 
Annotators on Alan, Var. Hift. L. 12. C. co. and by Nic. Craig, in his 
Treatife before-cited, L. 3. Perhaps, however, it was only fo in Ap- 
pearance: It may be worth while to examine and confider well what 
Plato fays on this Subject in his Protagoras, pag. 342. 


t 
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SOCRATES; 

But they take Pleafure in hearing a Lecture upon the 
Subie& of Geometry. 

HrirriAs. 

Not at all : for Many of the Spartans know not even the 
Common Rules of Arithmetick ; nav, ícarcely, I may fay, 
how to reckon. 

S Q6 R AMT,E Sp | 

They are far from enduring then to hear you difcourfe 
on the Nature of ^ Numbers and Accounts. 

Hippias. 


28 The Mathematical Sciences are here enumerated, not as they ftand 
ranked in their zafzra/ Order, beginning with the moft fimple and fun- 
damental; but in an Order zuverted, beginning with the higheft or firft 
in Dignity, to which the Others ferve as Steps. This is done with 
great Propriety. For 'tis agreeable to the ufual Politenefs and Addrefs of 
Socrates, to prefume at firft that the Differtations of Hippias were of the 
nobler and more learned Kind ; and then, finding it otherwife, to defcend 
gradually to the Mention of thofe Mathematical Subjects which were 
the meaneff. ‘The Science indeed of Mufick, in the Order of Things, 
as well as in that of Teaching, comes after the Science of Arithmetick, 
according to the Platonic Doctrine: yet perhaps it is placed the /a/, 
as if Jowe/? in Dignity, becaufe, the Subject of it being Sound, a Thing 
fenfible, external and paffing, it is farther removed from the Sczence of 
Mind than pure drithmetick, the Subject of which is abftract Number, 
a Thing Mental and eternal. It is alfo true, that the Heavenly Bodys, 
the Subjects of Affronomy, are not Mental, nor in a proper Senfe eternal : 
yet, becaufe they are the Great and mof comprebenfive Parts of Na- 
ture, the Primary Divifion of the Unrverfe, obvious to Sight; and alfo 
becaufe they are permanent and undecaying, giving us an Image of Eter- 
nity; therefore the Science, converfant about Thefe, is by the P/aton;/A 
held the noble? of thofe called Mathematical, 
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Hirrias. 

Very far from That, by Jupiter. 

SOCRATES. 

The Subjects, then, I warrant you, are Thofe, upon 
which You are able to diflert, divide and diftinguifh, with 
the greateft Accuracy of all Men; *? concerning the Power 
of Letters and Syllables, of Harmonys and Rythms. 

H rPPrAs. 

What Harmonys, or what Letters, my Good Man, do 

They concern themfelves about ? 
SOCRATES. 

Well; what Are the Subjects then, upon which they at- 
tend to you with fo much Pleafure to Themfelves, and fo 
much Commendation of You? Tell me your Self, fince I 
cannot find it out. 

Hippras. 

*9 The Spartans were not more remarkable for a Contempt of Gram- 
mar and Mathematicks, than was Hippias for his Skri in thofe Sciences; 
as appears from the fhorter Dialogue called by His Name. This Part of 
the Introduction, the third and laft, receives much Grace from both 
thefe Circumftances. For the Mention of the Sciences here in this 
Manner, with a Mixture of Compliment and Humour, feems to arife na- 
turally from the Character of the Perfon with whom Socrates is con- 
verfing, and from that of the People who are the prefent Subject of this 
Part of their Converfation. Plato ules fuch exquifite Art in the Oe- 
conomy of his Dialogues, that whatever is brought upon the Carpet 
appears to fall in naturally : at the fame time that all the Circumftances 
of it harmonife together ; and every Particular contributes to carry on 
his Deligns, either the principal or fubordinate ; being indeed pur- 
pofely introduced for the Sake of Thete. 


F 
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Hipptas. 

Concerning the Genealogys, O Socrates, of the Heroes 
and of Men; concerning the Migration of Tribes, and fet- 
tling of Colonys; the Antiquity and firft Foundation of 
Citys ; in a Word, concerning every thing in Ancient Story, 
they hearken to me with the utmoft Pleafure. So that I 
have been obliged to ftudy thofe Things my Self for Their 
Sakes, and to perfect my felf in all that Sort of Knowlege. 

SOCRATES. 

By Jove, Hippias, it was fortunate for You, that the 
Spartans take no Pleafure in bearing a Man reckon up Our 
Archons from °° the Time of Solon. For if they did, the 
perfecting your felf in fuch a Catalogue would put you to 
no little ‘Trouble. 

Hrperas. 

Why fo, Socrates? Upon hearing Fifty Names repeated 

only Once, I will undertake to remember them. 


SOCRATES, 
3° This was the Æra of the Athenian Greatnefs. For the Lenity of 
Solon’s Laws, the Limitation which they gave to the formidable Power 
of a perpetual Senate, and the Popular Liberty which they eftablifhed, 
produced in the People fuch a Spirit; the Confequence always of Lenity 
in the Government, Legal Liberty, and a Share of Power; that z4/bens 
foon grew able to rival Sparta, and to be her Competitor for the chief 
Sway and Leading in the General Affairs of Greece. Plato here there- 
fore intends a fine Compliment to his Country. That he could have no 
contrary View is evident; becaufe the Zrebons, or Chief Magiftrates of 
Athens, had been elected annually, Nine in Number, 80 Years before 
the Archonfhip of Solon, when his Laws were inftituted. P/ato would not 
have bounded his Lift of Arcbons with the Time of Solon, had his Inten- 
tion been to fatyrize the Athenian Conflitution ; as it may feem to Some, 
who imagine him in all things to be in Jeit, and always Satyrical. 
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SOCRATES. 

It is true; * but I did not confider that you had an ex- 
cellent Memory. So, now I conceive the Reafon, why in 
all Probability the Spartans are delighted with you: "tis be- 
caufe you know fuch a Multitude of Things; and are of 
the fame Ufe to Them, that Old Women are to Children, 


to entertain them with the Recital of pretty Fables, and 
Old Storys. 


Hippras, 
And by Jove, Socrates, upon a Manly Subje& too, that of 
Beauty in Manners. For difcourfing there lately of a com- 
pleat Rule of Manners becoming aYoungMan, I gained much 


Applaufe. And I take this Opportunity, to inform vou, 
i 2 that 
3! "There is a Paffage in the Zo, p. 56. of our Tranflation, which may 
ferve to fhew us the fecret Meaning of This. Socrates there, with an 
Ironical Ambiguity, fays to Jo, “ Ir ill becomes a Man, who is a Rhap- 
“ fodift, to be forgetful.’ The obvious Import of which Words is only 
this, that "zs zeceffary for a Rhapfodift to remember a great Number of 
Verfes: but, in their latent Senfe, they allude to the common Proverb, 
that Liars ought to bave good Memorys: a Proverb, which the Romans 
probably borrowed from the Greeks; as it is certain that We Englifh 
derived it from the former. See Erafm. Adag. Chil. 2. Cent. 3. N. THE 
The fame Allufion feems to be here couched under an Acknowlege- 
ment of Jo’s uncommon Degree of Memory, carrying with it this con- 
cealed Meaning— I had forgot that you were a great Liar, and therefore 
a proper Perfon to relate Falfhoods for Truth. This Interpretation is 
confirmed by the ftrong Hint given immediately after, that thofe an- 
cient Traditionary Storys current amongft the Greeks, on which their 
Religion was founded, were falfe and meerly fabulous. But the double 
Meaning is more obfcure in this Place than in the other, for the Reafon 
given in the Argument to this Dialogue, p. 10. 


5 
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that I have a Differtation upon this Subject, extremely beau- 
tiful, finely framed in every refpedt, but particularly admi- 
rable for the ° Choice of Words. The Occafion, or Way 
of introducing my Difcourfe, is This: After the Taking of 
Troy, Neoptolemus is fuppofed to afk Advice of Neftor, and 
to inquire of him, what Courfe of Life a Young Man ought 
to follow, in order to acquire Renown and Glory. Upon 
this, Neftor fpeaks, and lays down a great many excellent 
Precepts concerning the Beauty of Manners and a well-re- 
gulated Life. ^" This Differtation I exhibited at Sparta ; 
and three Days hence am to exhibit the Same here at Athens, 
in the School of Phidoftratus, together with feveral other 
Pieces of mine, worth the Hearing. I do it at the Requeft 
of Eudicus, the Son of Apemantus. You will not fail, I 
hope, 
32 The Sophifts were remarkably curious upon this Head. The 
Words, which they affected to ufe, were the fmooth, the foft, and 
the delicate; the pompous, and the highly-compound; the fplendid, 
the florid, the figurative and poetical ; the quaint, and the uncommon; 
the antique, and obfolete ; with many new ones of their own Inven- 
tion; all in fhort, which any way ferved to pleafe the Senfe, or amufe 
the Fancy, without informing the Underftanding. Inftances of all 
which are recorded in the Ancient Criticks, and may be feen collected, 
many of them, by Crefollius in Theat. Rbet. L. 3. C. 23. As to the Dic- 
tion of Hippias in particular, it is reprefented by Maximus Tyrius, C. 23. 
to have been empty and unmeaning, and his Eloquence void of Solidity. 
33 This boafted Differtation of Hippias was intitled Tease: as we 
learn from Philoftratus, in whofe Time it appears to have been extant. 
The Plan of Manners, which it laid down, if we may conjecture from 
the Title, was taken from the Characters of the Heroes in Homer's Iad, 
chiefly from that of Achilles, Hippias’s Favourite. See the fhorter Dia- 
logue, called by His Name. 
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hope, being prefent at it your Self, and bringing Others 
with you to be of the Audience, Such as are capable Judges 


of Performances of this Kind. 
SOCRATES. 

We fhall do fo, Hippias ; if fo it pleafe God. But at 
prefent anfwer me a fhort Queftion relating to your Differ- 
tation. For you have happily reminded me. You muft 
know, my Friend, that a ^' certain Perfon puzzled me 
lately, in a Converfation we had together ; after I had been 
inveighing againft fome Things for their Bafenefs and Defor- 
mity, and praifing fome other Things for their Excellence 
and Beauty ; by attacking me with Thefe Queftions, in a very 
infolent Manner.—** Whence came You, Socrates, faid he, to 
** know what Things are beautiful, and what are otherwife ? 
«€ 55 For can you tell me now, What the Beautifull is ? ”—I, 


thro 
34 This certain Perfon was no other, than that Dzvine Principle 
within tbe Mind, by Us commonly called Conference ; never failing 
either to blame or commend a Man, who inwardly attends to it, after 
any thing faid or done by Himfelf. It is very probable, that Lord 
Sbaft[bury had from hence the firft Hint of that Practice, fo much 
recommended by him in his Treatife entitled SoZ/oguy, that of divid- 
ing our felves into Two Perfons, taking our felves to Tafk, and quefiion- 
ing our felves. For, tho many Ancient Writings, particularly the Drif- 
fertations of Epictetus by Arrian, abound with Examples of fome fuch 
Kind of Exercite; yet This Inftance of Se//- Examination, given us 
here by Plato, is mott of all exactly and literally the Same with That 
defcribed by his Noble modern Difciple. See Charaéferi/t. vol. 1. p. 
NOS, lOO, TUS. 
35 Plato has finely contrived to introduce immediately his Inquiry 
concerning the Severezgg Beauty, by the Mention of this Differtation 
concerning 
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thro the Meannefs of my Knowlege found my felf at a Lofs, 
and had nothing to anfwer him with any Propriety. So, 
quitting his Company, I grew angry with my felf, re- 
proached my felf, and threatened, that, as foon as ever I 
could meet with Any of You Wife Men, I would hear what 
he had to fay upon the Subject, and learn, and ftudy it 
thoroughly ; and That done, would return to my Quef- 
tioner, and battle the Point with him over again. Now 
therefore, as I faid, you are come happily for Me. Give 
me ample Information then accordingly, concerning the 
Nature of the Beautifull itfelf : and endeavour to be as ac- 
curate as poflible in your Anfwers to what I fhall afk you: 
that I may not be confuted a fecond time, and defervedly 
again laught at. For You underftand the Queftion, no 
Doubt, perfe&ly well. To You fuch a Piece of Knowlege 
can be but a little one, amongft the Multitude of thofe, 
which You are Mafter ot. 
Hippras, 

Little enough, by Jove, Socrates; and fcarcely of any 

Value at all. 
OOCR AT ES. 

The more eafily then fhall I learn it; and not be con- 

futed or puzzled any more upon that Point by Any Man. 


Hiprias. 
concerning the Beauty of Manners; on purpofe to have an Opportunity 
of inculcating This Leffon — that without fuch a Previous Inquiry ‘ts 
impoffible to know, What Manners are Beautiful—for he taught, that 
the Science of Morals depended on the Prime Science, that of Mind, Sce 
the latter Part of that admirable Speech, fpoken by Socrates, in the 
Sympofium. 
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Hippras. 

Mot by Any Man. For otherwife would My Skill be 

mean, and nothing beyond Vulgar Attainment. 
SOCRATES, 

Twill be a brave Thing, by Juno, Hippias, to get the 
Better of the Man, as You promile me we fhall. But fhall 
I be any Obftacle to the Victory, if I imitate His Manner, 
and, after you have anfwered fome Queftion of mine, make 
Objections to your Anfwer; for the Sake only of more 
thorough Information from You: for ?' I have a tolerable 
Share of Experience in the Practice of making Objections. 
If it be no Difference therefore to You, I fhould be glad to 
have the Part of an Obje&or allowed me, in order to be 
made a better Mafter of the Subject. 

Hippias. 

Take the Part of an Objector then: for, as I faid juft 
now, ‘tis no very knotty Point, that which You inquire 
about. I could teach you to anfwer Queftions much more 


difficult 


36 The Meaning is, that he was accuftomed to the Practice of rea- 
Joning with Himfelf, taking Exceptions to the Account of Things given 
By Fancy or Opinion, and difputing all the plaufible Appearances of the 
One, and pofitive Affertions of the Other. Plato by this Paffage pre- 
pares us for that Part of the Dialogue, upon which we are juft en- 
tring: where Socrates argues in the Perfon- of his AAI MON, the Re- 
firaining and Controuling Power within him; and Hippias {peaks the 
Part of fancy: in the Perfon of whom this Sophift commends, as 
fupremely Beautiful and Amiable, fuch Things as Fancy is ufed to paint 
in thote Colours ; and exhibits them in the fame Order, in which they. 
ufually recommend themtelves to the Mind. 
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difficult than this, in fuch a Manner, that None fhould 
ever be able to refute you. , 
SOCRATES, 

O Rare! what Good News you tell me! But come, fince 
You bid me your Self, I will put my felf in the Place of 
my Antagonift, try to be what He is, to the bet of my 
Power, and in His Perfon begin to queftion you. Now if 
He were of the Audience, when you exhibited that Differ- 
tation, which you talk of, concerning the Beauty of Man- 
ners, after he had heard it through, and You had done 
fpeaking, This Point rather than any other would be upper- 
moft in his Mind to queftion you upon, This relating to 
the Beautifull : for he has a certain Habit of fo doing: and 
thus would he introduce it. — ‘‘ Elean Stranger! I would 
* afk you, whether it is not by having Honefty, that Honeft 
« Men are Honeft? "—4Aníwer now, Hippias, as if He 
propofed the Queltion. 

HIPPIAS. 

I fhall anfwer—lIt is by their having Honefty. 
SOCRATES. 

Is not This fome certain Thing then, this Honefty ? 
Hri»rras, 

Clearly fo. 
SOCRATES. 

And is it not likewife by their having Wifdom, that Wife 
Men are Wife? and by having Good in them, that all Good 
Things are Gcod ? 

HIpPias. 


+ 
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HIppPiAs. 

Without Difpute. 

SOCRATES. 

And are not Thefe fome certain *’ real Things? for they 
are not furely Non-Entitys, by whofe intimate Prefence with 
other Things thofe Things are what they are. 

HipPtAs. 

Undoubtedly, real Things. 

SOCRATES. 
I afk you then, whether all Things, which are Beautiful, 
are not in like manner Beautiful by their having Beauty ? 

Hippras. 

They are, by their having Beauty. 
SOCRATES. 

Some certain real Thing, this Beauty. 
HIppPias, 

A real Thing. But what is to come of all this ? 
SOCRATES. 

Tell me now, Friend Stranger, will he fay, What this 
Thing is, this Beauty, or the Beautifull. 

Hrppias. 

Does not the Propofer of this Queftion defire to have it 

told him, What is Beautiful ? 


SOCRATES. 

37 This is levelled againft Thofe, who maintained, that Mind and 

the Odjects of Mind have no Real Being; attributing Reality to Nothing 

but That, which they are able eeiZ rai xeooiv rAwberbou, fays Plato, 

(Theztet. p. 155.) to take fafl Hold of with their Hands; or, at leaft, 
which is the Object of one or other of their Senfes. 


G 
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SOCRATES. 
I think not, Hippias: but to have it told him, What 
the Beautifull is. 

HIPPEAS 

How does This differ from That? 
SOCRATES. 

Do you think there is no Difference between them ? 
HIPPIAS 

There is not Any. 
SOCRATES. 

You certainly know better. ** Obferve, my good Friend, 
what the Queftion is. For he afks you, not what is Beau- 
tiful, but what is The Beautifull. 

HIppias. 

I apprehend you, honeft Friend. And to That Queftion, 
What is The Beautifull, I fhall give an Aníwer, fuch a one 
as never can be confuted. For be affured, Socrates, if the 
Truth muft be told, a Beautiful Maiden is the T'hing Beau- 
tiful. 

SOCRATES. 
An excellent Anfwer, ° by the Dog, Hippias ; and fuch 
a 


33 The Greek, as it is printed, is cuws—abee, But the Senfe, as we 
apprehend, not admitting an dverfative Adverb, the true Reading pro- 
bably is ouoce or oma—aboe, that is, Look clofe, or near: for the Attic 
Writers ufed the Word cue to fignify the fame with eyus. See Harpo- 
crat. p. 130, 124. Ed: sGronom. 

3 Plato has in his Dialogues drawn the Picture of his Hero with an 
Exactnefs fo minute, that he feems not to have omitted the leaft Pecu- 

larity 
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a one, as cannot fail of being applauded. Shall I then, in 
anfwering thus, have anfwered the Queftion afked me? and 
that fo well, as not to be refuted ? 

HIpptas. 

How fhould you be refuted, Socrates, in avowing That, 
which is the Opinion of all the World; and the Truth of 
which All who hear you will atteft ? 

SOCRATES, 

Be it fo then, by all Means. But now, Hippias, let me 
alone to refume the Queftion, with Your Anfwer to it, by 
my Self. The Man will interrogate me after this Manner. 

G 2 —An- 


liarity in the ordinary Converfation of that Great Man. Of this we have 
here an Inftance very remarkable. Socrates, it feems, in common Dif- 
courfe ufed frequently to {wear by Brute Animals. The different Reafons 
which have been affigned for his fo doing, and the various Cenfures pafled 
on him, may be feen collected by Menage in Not. ad Laert. p. 92, 93. 
M. Maffeu in the firt Tome of Les Mem. de I Acad. des Infcript. & Belles 
Lett. p. 205. and by M. du Soul in Not. ad Lucian. vol. 1. p. 556. Ed. 
Hemflerbus. Thus much is evident, that the Cretans had a Law or 
Cuftom, introduced amongft them by Réadamanthus, to ufe that very 
Kind of Oaths ; on purpofe to avoid naming, on every trivial Occafion, 
the Gods in whom they believed. See the Authors cited by O/eazzzs 
in Not. ad Phrlofirat. p. 257. n. 22. That the great Athenian Phils- 
Jopber followed in This the Example of the old Cretan Fudge and Law- 
giver, is the Opinion of Porphyry, in L. 3. de Abftinent. §.16. and indeed 
is in the higheft Degree probable; becaufe we find Socrates {wearing 
by the very fame Species of Animals, adjured commonly by the Cretans. 
'The Dog is named the moft frequently in the Oaths of Both ; probably 
becaufe Domeftic, and the moft frequently in Sight when they were 
talking. See the Scboliaf? on Ariftoph, Av. Y. 521. and Suidas in voce 
"PadauevÜvos CpXoc. 

2 
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— Anfwer me, Socrates, and tell me, *' if there be any 
fuch Thing as the Beautifull itfelf, * to whofe Prefence is 
owing the Beauty of all thofe Things, which you call Beau- 
tiful. Then fhall I anfwer him thus; — * A beautiful 

Maiden 


40 The Greek is, & ts &iv auto 72 xa^ov. Among the Attic Writers 
s has often the Force of an Adverb of Interrogation, fignifying ** whe- 
« fher;" like the Ezglijb Particle “ 7f." This is one of the many 
Idioms of our Language, correfponding with thofe of the ancient Ætric 
Grech. But this Idiom feems not to have been well known, or at leaft 
not here obferved, by any of the Tranflators: for they all interpret this 
Part of the Sentence in a Conditional Senfe, making e a Conditional Con- 
junction. Nor does it indeed appear to have been better known to thofe 
old Tranfcribers of the Original, from whofe Copys are printed the 
Editions we have of P/afo. For their Ignorance in this Point feems to 
have occafioned thofe Corruptions of the Text, taken Notice of in the 
two following Notes. 
4" The whole Sentence in the prefent Editions ftands thus: "Id; pos 
e Lwnpares, amoroa" TAUTÆ WavTa a ons HAAR tiU, Eb TL EgiV AUTO TO KA= 
Aov, T&UT av siy xxAa ; In the latter Part of this Sentence there is un- 
doubtedly an Omiffion; which we ought to fupply thus; AP “O ravr ay 
cin xard, as we read in the Sentence following, where Socrates repeats 
the Terms of the Queftion : or rather, Q %.7. 4. the Dative Cafe hav- 
ing been ufed by Socrates juft before, when he ftated the Queftion 
not. 
a2 The Greek is printed thus : "Eye de dn Epi, OTs &i arapbevos XGA, 
xav est O° 0 raur àv siy xara. But the Senfe evidently requires us to 
expunge the Word e; before waptevos, and to read, —o7s wapbevos xa 
x4 ect, X. T. A. The Author of this Interpolation, no doubt, intend- 
ed to make this Sentence anfwer to the former ; and thus compleated 
the Series of Blunders, which arofe gradually from that Ignorance of the 
Attic Idiom, ufed in the former Sentence, of which we accufed the 
Tranfcribers in Note 40. This laft Blunder has been the Source of 
another, a moft ridiculous one, made by Augu/ftinus Niphus, in a Latin 
Treatife 
2 
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Maiden is That Beautifull, to whofe Prefence thofe other 
Things owe their Beauty. 
Hippras, 
t“ Well; and do You imagine, after This that he will 
ever think of refuting you? or attempt to prove Your An- 


{wer 
Treatife de Pulchro. His Intention, in the former Part of that Work, is 
to illuftrate the Greater Hippzas of Plato. In Purfuance of which he 
thinks it incumbent on him, in the firft place, to prove the Excellence 
of fome Particular Beauty ; fuch as may beft fhew, we prefume he 
means, the Perfection of the Ideal Pattern. For this Purpofe, he po- 
litely and gallantly urges the following Argument, manifeftly borrowed 
from the Error complained of in this Note: ** If the Princes Joan of 
* Arragon be beautiful without a Fault, then there muft be Something 
** abfolutely beautiful 7z the Nature of Things: But None can deny the 
** faultlefs Beauty of the Princefs Joan: Therefore, &c.” And in 
Proof of his laft Pofition, he gives us a long Detail of the Charms of 
that Princefs; fuch as, befides the Beautys of her Mind and Sweetnefs 
of her Manners, her Golden Locks, Blue Eyes, Dimpled Chin, &c. 
Cc. Gc. from Head to Foot. 

43 Hippias was intirely a Stranger to the Theory of Mind, and had 
never thought or heard of any Unzverfal Principle in Nature ; confe- 
quently, had no Conception of any other Beauty, than what was exter- 
nal, and exifted in Things Particular. Not only therefore did he mif- 
take the Queftion propofed by Socrates; but every Explication, given of 
it afterwards, he adapted to thofe Notions, with which his Mind was pre- 
poflefled. Thus, the Character of the Beautifull, which Socrates here de- 
fcribes, in order to fhew Hippias the Abfurdity of his Firft Definition, 
ferves, we find, but to confirm him in his Errors. It is clear therefore, 
that he underítood this Defcription in the Senfe of Lovers. For tho ’tis 
poffible he never might have felt the fweet Enthufiafm of Love, he had 
been a great Dabbler, we know, in Poetry; (See Plato’s Lefer Hip- 
pias ;) and Poets in all Ages have agreed in reprefenting all the natural 
Sentiments of Lovers almoft in the fame Manner. The Sentiment, 

which 
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{wer concerning the Thing Beautiful not a juft Anfwer? 

or if he fhould attempt it, that he would not be ridiculous ? 
SOCRATES. 

That he will attempt it, Friend, I am well affured: but 
whether in fo doing he will be ridiculous, will appear in 
the Attempt itfelf. However, I'll tell you, what He will 
fay. 

HIppias. 

Tell me then. 

SOCRATES. 

How pleafant you are, Socrates! he will fay. Is not a 
beautiful Mare then a Thing Beautiful ? commended as fuch 
even by the ** Divine Oracle. What fhall we anfwer, Hip- 

pias ? 


which Hippias had in his Mind, is, with the greateft Propriety of the 
Place and of the Objects, thus expreffed by Virgil, 


Phyllidis adventu noftre nemus omne virebit. 


ECL, 05. m 
At Phyllis dear Approach, through all the Grove 


Each Tree fhall deck him in bis gayeft Green. 


44 The Oracle, here meant, is recorded at large by ‘fo. Tzetzes, 
Chil. g. cap. 291. of which only the following Verfe relates to the 
prefent Subject. 


“Irmo: Opyinsces, Aaxedccsnovick TE YUVXIKEZ. 


The Dames of Sparta, and the Mares of Thrace 
Excell amongft tbe Females of their Kind. 


Out 
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pias? Shall we not acknowlege, that a Mare is beautiful 
likewife ? meaning a Beautiful Mare. For indeed how 
fhould we dare deny, that a Beautiful Thing is beautiful ? 
Hippras. 
True, Socrates. And, no Doubt, the God rightly gave 
that Commendation: for with Us too there are Mares 


exceedingly beautiful. 
SOCRATES. 


Out of this the Greczans, with a little Alteration made a Proverb, cur- 
rent amongft them, 


` ~ 
“Inmon Oerrarinyy, Aanedcumoviny TE YUVA Ae 


A Spartan Dame, and a Theffalian Mare. 
See Barthius on Claudian. de 4° Conf. Hon. ad X. 543. pag. 697. 


Hence it arofe in Time, that the Words of the Oracle itfelf fuffered a 
Change; and inftead of Ogyixia: was fubftituted Gercaouxoi: with which 
Alteration we find the Oracle cited again by the fame Tzetzes, Chil. 10. 
C. 330. That the former Word is the true Reading, and the latter a 
Corruption, rather than the Reverfe of this, is probable from the Au- 
thority of a Writer, the moft ancient of thofe who cite this Oracle, 
Eufebius, in Prep. Ev. L. 5. C. 27. pag. 132. Ed. R. Steph. 

45 We learn from Plutarch, vol. 2. p. 303. that the People of Elis 
carried their Mares into other Countrys, to be covered. "Tis probable 
therefore, that they encouraged only the Female Breed of that Anima} 
at Home: efpecially if it be true what Pliny and Servius write, that 
Mares are better tor a long Race, See the Annotators on /7rg;/, Georg. 
I. Y. §9. The E/eaus were undoubtedly thus curious about the Breed, 
on account of the Chariot- Races in the Olympic Games ; which were 
celebrated in T'heir Country, and from which they derived the Advan- 
tage of being fuffered to enjoy a conftant Peace, with Liberty and: 


Honour, 
ee 
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SOCRATES. 

Very well now, will He fay : but what, is not a beau- 
tiful Lyre too a Thing Beautiful? Shall we allow it, Hip- 
pias ? 

HiprtiAs. 

Certainly. 

SOCRATES. 

After This he will fay, (for with tolerable Certainty I 
can guefs he will, from my Knowlege of his Charadter ;) 
But what think you of a beautiful *° Soop-Pan, you Sim- 
pleton You ? is not That a Thing Beautiful then? 


Hippias. 
Et quas Elis opes ante pararat equis. 
Propert. L. 1. El. 8. ¥. 36. 
And by ber Mares, fo fleet in Race to run, 
The Wealth which Elis anciently bad «won. 


46 A negligent Reader will be apt to fuppofe, that the latter Three 
of thefe four Inftances of Beauty exifting in Particulars, the Mazden, 
the Mare, the Lyre, and the Soop-Di/h, are prefented to us by P/ato, 
juft as Chance offered them to his own Mind. But Plato is not fo 
negligent a Writer. A Reader who is attentive, tho not converfant in 
the Depth of thefe Divine Writings, may obferve a Gradation of Ex- 
cellence in thefe Four Forms: the Firft, z#telligent and rational; the 
Second, indued with Senfe, and an inward Principle of Life and Mo- 
tion; the Third, capable of producing Harmony, exciting the affections, 
and influencing the Mind; the Laft, capable only of fimple Sound, and 
miniftring only to Ufes of the Body. But This is far from being the 
Whole of what is here intended. For Plato has, in all he writes, a 
Meaning much more deep and important. The Affair in Agitation 1s 
no lefs, than the putting us upon Inquiry, and the giving us fome 
Infight, into the Sovereign Beauty, with the feveral Kinds fubordinate. 

Now 
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H iPPrAs. 

Who is this Man, Socrates? I warrant, fome unman- 
nerly and ill-bred Fellow, to dare mention Things fo mean 
and contemptible, upon a Subje&t fo noble and fo refpect- 
able. 


SOCRATES. 
Now the Human Form, when excellent in the Kind, being by Nature 


the moft pleafing to Man, of all Forms external, is naturally pitched 
upon by Hippias, (who had no Notion of Univerfal Beauty, nor indeed 
of any other than Corporeal,) for the perfec? Pattern or juf Standard 
of all Beauty: in which Senfe he at firt understood the Quettion. 
From hence Socrates takes Occafion to fuggeft, what the Cau/e is of this 
pre-eminent Beauty of the Human Form: and to infinuate, that a Fine 
Woman, confidered in any other View than as partaking of Reafon and 
Underflanding, is nothing fuperior to an Irrational Animal, fuch a one 
as is beautiful, with Affections mild and generous : that if, in the Con- 
fideration of Beauty, not only Reafon, but all Zmcard Principle of Har- 
mony and Spring of Action, is left out of the Queftion, let the Body 
be ever fo finely framed, or ever fo delicate in its Compofition, "tis an 
Infirument fitted indeed to give Sounds which can frike the Soul or en- 
tertain the Mind, but is nothing more ; it is like the Lyre without the 
Mufician : that, if even this Reference to Soul and Mind be fuppofed 
wanting, if there be no Finenefs of the Organs adminiftring to Sezfe 
and Reafon, and the Beauty lye but Skin-deep, or at moft prefenting an 
Idea of found Flefb and healthy Blood, ’tis, in the natural Order of Thin as} 
but equal to a beautiful Soop-Difh, filled with good Meat and «well-made 
Soop.— This Interpretation, we prefume, will be admitted without Dif- 
ficulty by thofe who are verfed in the Writings of the Ancient Philofo- 
phers. Nothing is more common with Them, than to compare Man 
not governed by Reafon, in his Concupifeible Affections, to Cattle, ror 
Bocxjmeci, and in his Irafeible, to Wild Beafts, voi; Jneios, The Me- 
taphor of the Lyre is ufed exactly in the fame Senfe, as it is here, by 
Plato in his Phedo, p. 85, 86. and frequently by the Platontiis in Imi- 
tation of their Mafter. See in particular Porplyry, Agoow. §. 19. Me- 

H taphors 
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SOCRATES. 

Such is the Man, Hippias; not nice and delicate ; but a 
mean fhabby Fellow, without Confideration or Regard for 
Aught except This, in every Inquiry,—What is True.. 
The Man, however, muft have an Anfwer: and in order 
to it, I thus premife — If the Pan be made by a Good 
Workman, fmooth, and round, and well-baked ; like fome 
of our handfome Soop-Pans with two Handles, thofe which 
hold fix " Coas, exceedingly beautiful in truth ; if he 
mean fuch a Pan as Thefe are, the Pan muft be confeffed 
Beautiful. For how indeed could we deny That to be 
beautiful, which has real Beauty ? 

HIPPrase 

By no Means, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. 

Is not a beautiful Soop-Pan then, he will fay, a Thing 

Beautiful? Anfwer. 


Hippras. 


taphors of near Affinity with that of the Pan, xúrgæ, to illuftrate the 
fame Thing which is here meant by it, are often ufed by the Srozcks 
and Thofe who borrowed from Them ;. fuch as ecxos, ayleiov, SUAcxoc, 
Fésns by way of Diminutive, Gc. The very fame Word, xúrpæ, in 
Epictet. Ench. C. 3. Edit. Upton. (but in the common Editions, Cap. 8.) 
has probably a Reference to the fame Metaphorical Meaning. This 
will make a great Propriety in the Application of the Verb &éeye» there 
to yurea, which, otherwife, juftly feems ftrange to the late judicious Edi- 
tor of that Book, Dr. Szmpfon. ‘That whole Chapter receives, we 
think, an additional Beauty from being feen in fuch a Light. 

47 According to the accurate Dr. Arbuthnot's Computation, the A 
tic xa; or yaw was a Meafure containing three Quarts. So that the 
fine Tourenes, here mentioned, held 4 4 Gallons. 
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Hppras. 

Well then, Socrates ; My Opinion of the Cafe is this : 
Even this Veffel, if well and handfomely made, is a beau- 
tiful Thing likewife. But Nothing of this Kind deferves 
to be mentioned as Beautiful, when we are {peaking of a 
Mare, and a Maiden, or any other Thing thus admirable 
for its Beauty. 

SOCRATES. 

So; now I apprehend you, Hippias ; when the Man afks 
{fuch a Queftion as that, we are thus, it feems, to anfwer 
him :—Honeft Man! Are you ignorant how it was faid well 
by Heraclitus, ‘ that the moft beautiful Ape, in Compari- 
« fon with the * Human Kind, is a Creature far from beau- 
* tiful?” Juft fo, the moft beautiful Soop-Pan is a Thing 
far from beautiful in Comparifon with the Maiden-Kind ; 
as it is faid by Hippias the Wife.—Is it not thus, Hippias, 
that we muft anfwer ? 

H 2 HipPras. 


4 In the Greek we read &ààw yev: But, that we ought to read 
&vbpwrivw yeves, there is no Occafion, we prefume, for any Arguments 
to prove. It will fufficiently appear from what is quoted prefently 
after from the fame Heraclitus. For however dark or mvflerious his 
Writings might have been, as we are told they were, yet there is no 
Reafon to think he wrote afurdly. But the Abfurdity was eafily com- 
mitted by the Tranfcribers of Plato; who probably fomctimes did not 
well underfland his Meaning, certainly were not always very atten- 
tive to it. For we learn from Thofe who are much converfant with 
ancient Manuferipts, that cy0pgoro often, and c6gezivo fometimes, is 
written in this concife manner, ev». And no Error is more common 
in the Editions of Greek Authors, than fuch as are occafioned by this 
very Abbreviation, 
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HiPPrAs. 
By all Means, Socrates: your Anfwer is perfectly right. 
SOCRATES, 

Mind me now: for upon This, I am well affured, He 
will fay to me thus; “ But fuppofe, Socrates, the Maiden- 
* Kind were to be fet in Comparifon with the Goddefs- 
* Kind; would not the fame Accident befall the Maidens 
« in that Cafe, which happened to the Soop.Pans com- 
« pared with Them? Would not the faireft Maiden appear 
‘far from being beautiful? Does not Heraclitus farther 
* teach this very Doctrine, * which You your felf muft needs 

« infer 


A 


49 The Greek is thus printed, ov cù eræyn; and by all the Tranflators 
interpreted after this manner, ** That Heraclitus, whofe Teftimony you 
“cite :” as if the Word pagruge was tacitly underftood after emæyn. 
Whether this Interpretation be agreeable to the Words of P/ato, or not; 
we fee it plainly repugnant to the Matter of Fact: for it was not Hip- 
pias, but Socrates himfelf, who had juít before cited Heraclitus. Sup- 
pofing, however, that the Writings of this Philofopher were cited fre- 
quently by Hippias; and that poffibly therefore the Meaning might be 
this, ** He, whofe Teflimony you are ufed to cite; yet the Alteration of 
theWord 2» into “O "AN will, we prefume, to every attentive and judici- 
ous Reader appear to make better Senfe and Reafoning. For the Say- 
ing of Heraclitus, which follows, as this Philofopher zaferred the Truth 
of it, by Analogy, from his Compariton between fes and Men; 1s 
no lefs a proper Inference, in the fame Way of Reafoning, from 
what Hrppias had juft before admitted to be his own Meaning, and the 
Amount of what he had faid concerning the Soop-Pan compared with 
a beautiful Maiden. Our learned Readers will alfo obferve the Con- 
ftruction to be much eafier, and more natural, when the Sentence is 
read thus; "H 4 xoi “Hoaxdcirog raurov TETO Ayer, Ò Qy TU exayy 
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«€ infer to be true ;—that °° the Wifeft of Men, compared 
* with a God, will appear an Ape in Wifdom and Beauty 
** and every other Excellence ?""—Shall we own, Hippias, 
the faireft Maiden far from beautiful in Comparifon with 
a Goddefs ? 
HiPPiAs. 
Who, Socrates, would prefume to call This in queftion? 
SOCRATES. 

No fooner then fhall I have agreed with him in This, 
than He will laugh at me, and fay, ** Do you remember, So- 
* crates, what Queftion you was afked?" Ido, I fhal tell 
him; it was This ; ** What Kind of Thing was the Beautifull 
* its Self?” “< When the Queftion then, he will fay, con- 
* cerned the Beautifull its Self, your Anfwer was concern- 
* ing That which happens to be far from beautiful, accord- 
* ing to your own Confeflion, as beautiful as it is." — ** So 

cc it 


A 


5° In this Quotation from Heraclitus Every one will dafcern the Ori- 
ginal of that Thought in Mr. Pope's Effay on Man, 


Superior Beings, when of late they faw 

A Mortal Man unfold all Nature's Law; 
Admir'd fuch Wifdom in an Earthly Shape, 
And Jfkow’d a Newton, as We fhow an Ape. 


There is, however, we imagine, fome Difference in the Application, 
For the Meaning of Heraclitus, if Plato introduced him at all to the 
main Purpofe of his Dialogue, was to infinuate, that Reafonings and 
Rules meerly human, that is, fuch as were not true and good eternally, 
were but Apifh and ridiculous Imitations of Right Reafoning and True 
Law, which are purely of Divine Original. 


a 
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«t it feems, " —fhall I fay? or what other Reply, my Friend, 
do you advife me to make him? 
Hippias, 

I think, for My Part, you muft reply in thofe very 
Words. *' For, when he fays, that the Human Kind, com- 
pared with the Divine, is far from beautiful, without Doubt 
he will have the Truth on his Side. 

SOCRATES. 

But were I to have afked you at firft This Queftion, will 
he fay, ** What is beautiful, and * at the fame time Far 
from beautiful ;" and You were to have anfwered me in 
the Manner you did ; would not you in that Cafe have an- 
fwered rightly? And does the Beautifull then its Self, by 
which every Other Thing is ornamented, and looks beauti- 
ful, whenever this Form of Beauty fupervenes and invefts 
it, imparting thus the Virtue of its Prefence, does This ftill 
appear to you to be a Maiden, or a Mare, or a Lyre? 

Hrppias. 


$ We intirely agree with Monf. Maucroy, in affigning the following 
Sentence to Hippias; tho all the other Tranflations, with the printed 
Editions of the Gree&, attribute it to Socrates. The Error feems to 
have arifen from want of obferving, that the Particle xai in Plato has 
frequently the Force of yee; and that xai dy, tho oftner xai uv ey, an- 
{wers to the Latin ** enimverd,.” 

5* This refers to that Duplicity of the Human Soul, mentioned in 
Note 34. The Pythagorcans and Platonifts, in defcribing Human Na- 
ture, prefent us often with the View of thofe two different Principles 
in Man at the fame time, the Divine, and the meerly Animal; by in- 
clining to one or other of which he refembles either a Derty or a 
Brute: apicGiws rig av, fays Hrerceles, Kab pmeToTYS TWV BTW degnxorey, 


Con in A.C, ad Y. 52. Sce likewile Lord $2a/t/b. vol. 1. p. 184, 195. 
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Hirrras. 

Truly, Socrates, if This be the Queftion which he afks, 
it is the eafieft thing imaginable to anfwer it; and to tell 
him, What that beautiful Thing is, by which other Things 
are ornamented ; and which, by fupervening and inveft- 
ing them, makes them look beautiful. So that He muft 
be a very fimple Fellow, and intirely a Stranger to Things 
elegant and fine. For if you only anfwer him thus, ** that 
* the Beautifull, which He inquires after, is nothing elfe 
* than Gold," he will have no more to fay, nor attempt 
ever to refute Such an Anfwer. Becaufe None of us can be 
infenfible, that, wherever Gold be applied or fuperinduced, 
let the Thing have looked ever fo vile and fordid before, 
yet then it will look beautiful, when ’tis invefted or orna- 
mented with Gold. 

SOCRATES. 

You have no Experience of the Man, Hippias; how un- 

yielding he is, and how hard in admitting any Affertion. 
Hippias. 

What fignifys That, Socrates? he muft of Neceffity ad- 
mit what is rightly afferted ;; or, in not admitting it, expofe 
himfelf to Ridicule. 

SOCRATES, 

And. yet will He be fo far from admitting this Anfwer, 
my Friend, that he will treat Me with open Derifion, and 
fay tome, ** You that are fo puffed up with the Opinion of 
** your own Skill and Knowlege, do you: think Phidias was a 

2 e Bae 
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* Bad Workman ? " — And I believe I fhall anfwer, that 
he was far from being fo. 
Hippras. 
You will anfwer rightly, Socrates. 
SOCRATES, 

Righily, without Difpute. But He, when I have agreed 
with him that Phidias was a good Workman, will fay, ** Do 
you imagine then, that Phidias was ignorant of That 
* which you call the Beautifull? " —** To what Purpofe 
* do you aik This?” I fhall fay. —** Becaufe Minerva’s 
* Eyes, will He reply, Phidias made not of Gold, nor yet 
* the reft of her Face; nor the Feet, nor the Hands nei- 
« ther: tho fhe would have looked handíomefít, it feems, 
** had fhe been a Golden Goddefs: but he made ?? Thefe all 
* of Ivory. "Tis evident, that he committed this Error 
* thro Ignorance; not knowing, that Gold it was, which 
* beautified all things, wherever it was applied." —When 
he talks after this Manner, what Anfwer fhall we make him, 
Hippias? 

Hipptas, 


53 All the other Parts, not here mentioned, were of maffive Gold : 
as we collect from Pliny’s Natural Hiflory, L. 36. C. 6. compared with 
this Place. For the Zfrbezian Minerva was always painted or carved 
with Martial Habiliments. \t became a Goddefs to have Thefe made of 
Gold. And with equal Propriety, no Doubt, did Pézdias make of Ivory 
the Parts fuppofed to be left naked. The Olympian Jupiter, and This 
admirable Statue, the Size of which far exceeded the Human, were 
efteemed the Capital Works of that Great Mafter. See Plin. Hift. 
Nat. L. 34. C.8. The Minerva ftood in the IIagütvov, or Temple of 
that Goddefs, at Athens. 2 
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HirrraAs. 

There is no Difficulty at all in the Matter. We fhall an- 
fwer, * Phidias was in the Right; for Things made of 
* Ivory are alío, as I prefume, Beautiful." 

SOCRATES. 

« What was the Reafon then, will He fay, why Phidias 
* made not the Pupil of the Eyes out of Ivory, but ** out 
€ of Stone rather? chufing for that Purpofe fuch Stone, as 
* [in Colour] moft refembled Ivory. Is a beautiful Stone 
* then a Thing beautiful too ?" — Shall we admit it fo to 
be, Hippias ? 


e^ 


A 


A 


H IPPIAS. 
We will; in a Place where the Stone is Becoming. 
SOCRATES. 
But where it is Unbecoming, fhall I allow it to be Un- 
handfome, or not? 
HippPras. 
Allow it; where the Stone becomes not the Place. 


SOCRATES. 


s+ This feems to have been very judicious in the Statuary. For Stone, 
not being fo fmooth in itfelf, nor capable of fo high a Polith as Ivory, ab- 
forbs the Rays of Light more; and confequently, we fhould Imagine, 
muft give the Pupils of the Eyes, amidft the Ivory round them, a Look 
lefs flat and dead, and more refembling Life. ‘The Words in the Pa- 
renthefis we have added by way of Explanation. But the whole of this 
Note we fubmit to the Judgment of thofe excellent Statuarys among 
Us, who in After-times will be deemed to have done the Prefent Age 
fo much Honour. ^ 


I 
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SOCRATES. 
« Well now; and is it not the Same with Ivory and Gold, 
* You Wife Man you? " will He fay. “ Do not Thefe, 
* where they are Becoming, make Things appear Hand- 
« fome; but far otherwife, where they are Unbecoming ?" 
Shall we deny this, or acknowlege the Man to be in the 
Right ? 
HIpPras. 
We muft acknowlege This, that Whatever is Becoming to 
any thing, makes it appear Handfome. 
SOCRATES. 
Upon this, He will fay thus: ** When that fine Soop-Pan 
* then,which we have been {peaking of, is fet upon the Stove, 
« full of °° excellent Soop ; whether is a Golden Spoon the 
* moft becoming and proper for it, or a Sycamore Spoon ? " 
HIpPIAS. 
Hercules! What a ftrange Sort of Man, Socrates, is He 
whom you are talking of ! Will you not tell me, Who he is? 
SOCRATES. 
ss The fine compound Soops of the Athenians, to prevent fpoiling 
the Contexture of Some of the Ingredients, and confounding the Order 
of Others, were, many of them, ferved up to Table in the very Stew-- 
ing-Pans, in which they were made. See 4ri/foph. Eq. Act. 4. [ce 
Atbeneus, Lg. pag. 406. and Cafaubon. in Athen. pag.693. For this. 
Reafon that elegant People was very curious about the Beauty of thefe 
Pans or Dithes. The Matter of them feems to have been a Kind of 
Porcelain, and the Form not unlike our Tourenes. If the Curiofity 
of any of our Readers fhould lead them to inquire into the Compofition 


of thefe Soops, they may fatisfy it in fome meafure by {ooking into 7f/be- 
neus, and Apicius Celius, L. 5. C. 3. 
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SOCRATES. 

Should I tell you his Name, You would not know him. 
Hippras. 

But I know already, that he is fome ignorant filly Fellow. 
SOCRATES. 

He is a very troublefome Queftioner indeed, Hippias. 
But however, what fhall We anfwer? Which of the two 
Spoons fhall we fay is moft becoming and proper for 
the Soop and for the Pan? Js it not clearly the *' Syca- 
more Spoon? For This gives a better Scent and Flavour to 
the Soop ; and at the fame time, my Friend, it would not 
break the Pan, and {pill the Soop, and put out the Fire, 
and when the Guefts were come prepared for feafting, rob 


I 2 them 
5 In the Greek cuxivy, But that we ought to read cuxepivy, therc is 
great Reafon to fufpect. For the Wood of the Fig-Tree was found fo 
unfit a Material in the making any domeflic Utenfils, Gc. that the Gre- 
cians in common Speech metaphorically called whatever was ufeleis, 
avxov», a Fig-Tree Thing, Thisor That. Upon which Account Horace 
gives that Wood the Epithet of ** Inutile,” L. 1. Sat. 8. —Whereas the 
Wood of the Sycamore-Tree, evxepo;, is by Theopbraflus faid to be 
kuzov —wpoz woAAa yenoimov, Hif. Plant. L.4. C.2 Not to infit on 
the extream Bitternefs of Fig-Tree-Wood to the Taft; and the Offen- 
fivenefs-of its aber" when burning, beyond that of any other Tree: 
(fee. Plutarch, vol. 2 p.684.) Qualitys, which feem to indicate the 
Scent and Flavour of it not to be very agreeable. The Alteration 
of this Word is eafily accounted for. The cuxeémiwss, or Tux0120005, 
being the fame with the cuz Aiyvz]«, "tis probable that the Mex- 
andrian Platonifls, to Mluftrate the Word cuxepivy, wrote in the Margin 
of their Books cuxivy: which afterwards the more eafily took pice of 


the Other, becaufe the Fig-Tree was well known to be the moft com- 
mon ef any Tree in pe 
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them of an excellent Difh. But all thefe Mifchiefs would 
be done by that Golden Spoon. We muft, I think there- 
fore, anfwer, that the Sycamore Spoon is more becoming 
and proper in this Cafe than the Golden Spoon: unlefs You 
fay otherwife. 

HipPias. 

Well, Socrates; more becoming and proper be it then + 
but, for My Part, I would not hold Difcourfe with a Fellow, 
who afked fuch Sort of Queftions. 

SOCRATES. 

Right, my dear Friend. For it would not be Becoming 
or Proper for You, to be befpattered with fuch vile dirty 
Words, ” fo finely drefled as you are from Top to Toe, 
and fo illuftrious for Wifdom through all Greece. But for 
Me— tis Nothing to *' dirty my felf againft the Man. Give 
me my Leffon therefore, what I am to fay ; and anfwer in 
My Name. For the Man now will fay thus; ** If the Sy- 
* camore Spoon then be more Becoming and Proper than 
« the Golden one, muft it not be Handfomer ? ” 

Hippias. 


s The fine Drefs, in which Hippias appeared at the Olympic Games, 
js related by Plato in the leffer Dialogue of His Name; and more at 
large, by Apuleius, Florid. Lib. 2. Alan alfo tells us, that the ordi- 
nary Attire of that Sophift, whenever he appeared abroad, was of a Scar- 
let Colour, fuch as in thofe Days peculiarly belonged to Perfons of 
high Dignity, Par. Hifl. L. 12. C. 32. 

$ Meaning, that he was accuftomed to fubmit his Fancys and. 
Paflions to the {evere Difcipline and rough Treatment of his Higher 
Principle. 
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Hiperas. 

Since the Proper and Becoming, Socrates, you have 
granted to be handfomer than the Improper and Unbe- 
coming. 

SOCRATES. 

What, Hippias; and {hall we grant him too, that the 
Sycamore Spoon has more Beauty in it than the Golden 
Spoon ? 

HiPriAs. 

Shall I tell you, Socrates, what you fhall fay the Beau- 
tifull is, fo as to prevent him from all farther cavilling and 
difputing ? 

SOCRATES, 

By all means: but not before you tell me, whether o£ 
the two Spoons, we have been talking of, is the moft Beau- 
tiful, as well as the moft Proper and Becoming. 

HiPP1As. 

Well then; if it pleafes You, anfwer him, ** It. is That 

* made of the Sycamore- Tree." 
SOCRATES. 

Now fay what you was juft going to fay. For This An- 
fwer, in which I pronounce Gold to be the Beautifull, will 
be refuted ; and Gold will be demonftrated, I find, not to 
be at all more beautiful than Sycamore. Wood. But What, 
fay you, is the Beautifull, now? 

Hippras, 
X will tell you. For.when you afk me, “ What is. the 
* Beaus- 
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‘ Beautifull,” you would have me, I perceive, give you for 
Anfwer Something which fhall never, in any Place, or to 
any Perfon, appear otherwile than beautiful. 

SOCRATES. 

By all means, Hippias. And now you apprehend me 
perfectly well. ^ But obferve what I fay : be affured, that 
if any Man fhall be able to controvert our new Aníwer, I 
(hall vow never more to praife any thing for its Beauty. 
Now in the Name of the Gods proceed, and tell it me 
without Delay. 

HipPias. 

I fay then, that Always, and to every Perfon, and in 
every Place, it will appear the moft beautiful, lovely, and 
defirable Thing in the World, to be Rich, Healthy, Ho- 
noured by his Country, to arrive at a good old Age, to give 
his Parents an honourable Burial, and at length to have the 

laft 


* In Conformity with all the Editions of the.Gree£, and the Tranflations 
of Gryneus and Serranus, we have afcribed the following Words, end- 
ing with “ any more,” to Socrates; in a Senfe agreeable to what he has 
before faid in Page 45, and alfo to his concluding Speech at the End of 
this Dialogue.— Ficinus and Bembo in Their Tranflations, and H. Ste- 
phens in his Notes, parcel out the Sentence, and aflign Thofe Words to 
Hippias; putting a Senfe on them, not quite fo natural, as: we appre- 
hend, nor fo appofite to the Purpofe.—Cornarius indeed, followed by 
Monf. Maucrcy, gives them a Senfe humorous enough, and agreeable 
to the Character of Hippias; but, in, fo doing is obliged to alter the 
Word éxeueiv into éxaicv. If any Manufcript favoured this Alteration, 
we fhould be inclined to adopt it, tranflating the Paffage thus: Hupp. 
« Hear me then; and if any Man can object. Aught againft what I am 
« going to fay, I feall own that I know Nothing.” 
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laft Offices performed for himfelf honourably and magnifi- 
cently by his own Iffue. 
SOCR AT ES. 

O Brave! O Rare! how admirable, how great, and how 
worthy of your Self, Hippias, is the Speech, you have now 
fpoken! By Juno, I receive with much Pleafure that hearty 
Willingnefs of yours to give me all the Affiftance in Your 
Power. But we reach not the Point yet. For now will 
the Man laugh at us more than ever, you may be affurcd. 

HIppias. 

An ill-timed Laugh, Socrates. For in laughing, when he 
has nothing to object, he will in Reality laugh only at Him- 
felf; and be the Ridicule of All, who happen to be prefent. 

SOCRATES, 

Perhaps fo. But perhaps alfo, as foon as I have thus 
anfwered, I fhall be in Danger, if I prophefy aright, of 
fomething befides the being laught at. 

HiPPrIASs. 

What befides > 

SOCRATES, 

That, if he happens to have a Cane in his Hand, unlefs 
Irun away and efcape him, he will aim fome very ferious 
Strokes. at me. 

Hiprras. 

How fay you? What, is the Man fome Matter of yours 
then? for otherwife, would he not be punifhed for the 
Injury done you? or is there no Juftice in Your City? but 


the 
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the Citizens are permitted to affault and beat one another 
injurioully. 
SOCRATES. 
By no Means are they permitted to do any fuch Thing. 
H rPP1As. 

Will he not therefore be condemned to Puniíhment, as 
having beat you injurioufly ? 

SIG AKTWE:S, 

I fhould think he would not, Hippias; not having beat 
me injurioufly, if I had made him fuch an Anfwer; but 
very defervedly, as it feems to Me. 

HipPIas. 

It feems fo then to Me, Socrates; if You are of that 
Opinion, your Seif. 

SOCRATES. 

Shall I tell you, why, in my own Opinion, I fhould have 
deferved a Beating, if I had fo anfwered P—Will You con- 
demn me too without trying the Caufe? or will you hear 
what I have to fay? 

Hippias. 

’Twould be a hard Cafe indeed, Socrates, fhould I deny 

you a Hearing. But What have you to fay then? 
SOCRATES. 

I will tell you ; but in the fame Way, as I talked with 
you juft now, affuming his Character, whilft You perfon- 
ate Me. I fhall do this, to avoid treating you in your 
own Perfon with fuch Language, as He will ufe in repri- 

manding 
2 
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manding Me, with harfh and out-of-the-way Terms. For 
I affure you, that He will fay thus: —** Tell me, Socrates ; 
* think you not, that you deferve a Beating, for having 
* fung that Pompous Strain, fo foreign to the Defign of 
* the Mufick; fpoiling thus the Harmony, and wander- 
** ing wide of the Point propofed to you? "—** How fo?” 
I fhall afk him. — “ How? he will reply: Can you not 
** remember, that I afked you concerning the Beautifull it- 
felf, ‘That which makes every Thing beautiful, wherever 
it comes and imparts the Virtue of its Prefence; whe- 
ther it communicates it to Stone or Wood, to Man or 
God, to Actions and Manners, or to any Part of Science. 
« Beauty itfelf, Man, I afk you, What it is: and I can no 
more beat it into your Head what I fay, than if you 
were a Stone lying by my Side, nay a Mill-Stone too, 
* without Ears or Brains." Now, Hippias, would not You 
be angry with me, if I, frightened with this Reprimand, 
fhould fay to him thus : — ** Why, Hippias faid, this was 
** the Beautifull; and I afked him, juft as You afk Me, 
* what was Beautiful to all Perfons, and at all Times."— 
What fay you? Will you not be angry, if I tell him thus? 
H i P?1As. 

That which I defcribed, Socrates, is beautiful, I am very 

pofitive, in the Eyes of All Men”. 


cc 
«c 


ce 


OOCRATES, 

$^ At the End of this Sentence, in the Greek, are added the Words, 
xci doze. Thefe we have omitted to tranflate ; on a Prefumption, that 
they were at firft but a Marginal various Reading of the Words which 
K 


follow, 
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SOCRATES. 
« And always Will it be fo? he will fay: for the Beau- 
ss full itfel£. muft be Always beautiful.” 
HIPPIAs. 


To be fure. 
SOCRATES. 
« And always Was it fo in former Times?" he will fay.. 
HIPPIAS.. 
It always Was fo. 
SOCRATES. 
« What; and to " Achilles too, he will fay, did: 
* the Elean Stranger affirm 'twas a beautiful and defirable 
* Thing to furvive his Progenitors? and that 'twas the 
« fame to his Grandfather /Eacus, and the reft of Thofe, 
* who 


follow, xei tsa, fpoken by Socrates. For the Difference between Real 
and Apparent Beauty falls not under. Confideration in this Part of the 
Argument. 

6* Achilles was. the reputed Son of the Goddefs Thetis; and Aacus, 
of Yupiter himfelf. But the Suppofition, that Achilles and Æacus fur- 
vived their Parents, would have transformed thofe Deitys into meer 
Mortals ; and confequently would have greatly derogated from the Ho- 
nour of their Iffue, and have diminifhed that Felicity which thefe He- 
roes were thought to have attained. — But befides this, in the Cafe of 
Achilles, the Height of his Glory arofe from his Choice of a fhort Life, 
full of generous Sentiments and heroic Actions, to be completed be- 
fore the Death of his Father Peleus. The Intention of Plato in this 
Paflage is to fhew, that there is no Scheme of Happinefs, meerly Hu- 
man, confiftent and always the Same; but that the outward Condition 


of Life, defirable, varys-with the various Circumftances of Perfons and 
of Things. 
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* who were the Progeny of the Gods? nay, that 'twas fo 
** even to the Gods themfelves ? "' 
Hippras. 

What a Fellow is this! °* Away with him. Such Quef- 

tions as thefe are profane, and improper to be afked. 
SOCRATES. 

But is it not much more profane for any Man, when 
thefe Queftions are afked him, to anfwer in the Affirmative, 
and to maintain fuch Propofitions ? 

Hippiras, 

Perhaps it is. 

SOCRATES. 

** Perhaps then You are this Man, will he fay ; who 
* affirm it to be a Thing always, and to every Perfon, 

K 2 eau: 


6 The Greek is, Garr’ eç poxepiay. Various Explications of this 
Proverb are given us by Tzmeus (in Lexic. Platonic.) Hefychius, Suidas, 
and Others. But to Us None of them are fatisfactory. — Erafizus, with 
his ufual Acutenefs and Sagacity, was the Firft, fo far as We know, who 
difcovered the moft probable Origin of it: tho with his ufual Socratic 
Modefty he only fays, it feems to be fo; and after the Accounts ufually 
given of it, offers his own, which is This: that the particular Spot of 
Ground, where a great Part of the Per/ian Forces perifhed in the Battle 
of Marathon, a deep Marth in which they funk and were overwhelmed, 
being, as he obferves from Pau/anias, called Maxapia, the Grecians ufed 
this Proverbial Speech by way of Deteftation, when they curfed any Man; 
Throw bim into Macaria} (the Place, where our detelled Enemys lye pe- 
rifked.) See Erafm. Adag. Chil. 2. Cent. 1... N. 98. Schottus gives the 
fame Interpretation, in the very Words of Erafmus; but, like many 


other learned Commentators, without acknowleging his Author, Schol. 
in Zenobium, p. 42. 
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* beautiful and defirable, to be buried by his Defcendants, 
** and to bury his Parents. Was not Hercules One of thefe 
* Every Perfons ? and Thofe whom we juft now mention- 
** ed, are not "They alfo to be included in the Number 2” 
Hippras. 
But I did not affirm it was fo to “° the Gods. 
SOCRATES. 
Nor to the Heroes, I prefume. 
HIPPIAS. 
Not to Such, as were Children of the Gods, 
SOCRATES, 
But to Such only, as were not fo. 
HipPriaAs. 
Right. 
SOCRATES. 
Amongft the Number of Heroes then, it feems, accord- 
ing to Your Account, to '* Tantalus, and Dardanus, and 
Zethus, 
53 Hercules was the only one of the Heroes, except Bacchus, who; 
according to the Pagan Syílem of Theology, was advanced after his 
Death, on Account of his fuperior Virtue, to Divinity itfelf. To Hip- 
pias therefore, Hercules is the ftrongeft Inftance that could be given, to 
prove the Impiety of what He had afferted. 
6+ [n the Opinion of the Vulgar, thefe Three were Heroes and Sons: 
of "Jupiter, no lefs than were Æacus and Hercules; tho in Point of 
Merit they were far inferior. For the Greatnefs of thefe Popular Heroes: 
was meerly Popular and External, devoid of true Virtue. "The Lives 
of Dardanus the Fir(t King of Troy, and of Zethus the Co-Founder of. 


Thebes, were not illuftrious for any Great and Heroic ACtions ;. and that 


of Tantalus was ftained with an unnatural and enormous Crime, the 
Murder 
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Zethus, it would have been a fad Thing, a horrible Profana- 
tion of Deity to fuppofe it, and a fatal Blow to their own 
Honour; but to Pelops, and Others born of Men like Him, 
it was a glorious Thing, beautiful, and defirable. 
Hippras. 
So I think it to be. 
SOCRATES. 

* You think This then to be true, the Contrary of 
* which You maintained juft now, will he fay, that to fur- 
“ vive their Anceftors, and to be buried by their Defcen- 
* dants, is, in Some “f Cafes, and to Some "" Perfons, a 
* difhonourable and a horrible Thing : nay more, it feems 
* not poffible that fuch a Thing fhould be, or ever become, 

* bean- 


Murder of his own Son, Pe/ops. On the Contrary, the whole Life of 
Hercules was devoted to the Service of Mankind, in the freeing them 
from the lawlefs Violence of Robbers and Oppreffors, figni&ed under 
the Fables of Monfters laying waft the whole Country. And as to the 
Other, Æacus, he was fo famed for the Juftice and Equity of his Go- 
vernment, that he was fuppofed a fit Perfon to be affociated with Mr- 
nos and Rhadamanthus, in the Tribunal of Juftice, for determining the 
State of all Men after Death: by Plato in his Apology, or Defence of 
Socrates, he is numbered amongft the Demi-Gods ; and by the Oracle 
of Apollo, cited in Porphyry’s Life of Piotinus, he is called the Righrecus 
ZEacus. In this particular Paflage therefore, not only Hippias, but the 
Vulgar Religion, which confounded Good and Evil, is hamoroufly ri- 
diculed : and at the fame time, by prefenting to the Mind the Remem- 
brance of different Heroes, Some falfely fo called, and Others of the 
Genuine Kind, the Life, fo highly extolled by Jd/ppzas, is fet in Con- 
traft with the Life truly Hero;c and truly Happy. 

$5 Meaning the Cafe of Achilles. 

$6 That is, to the Heroes. 
2 
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* beautiful and defirable to °’ All. So that This, which 


** you now hold to be the Beautifull, happens to be in the 
« fame Cafe with thofe your former Favorites, the Maiden 
* and the " Gold; fometimes it is beautiful, and fome- 
* times otherwife : but a Circumftance ftill more ridicu- 
* lous attends This; it is beautiful only to Some Perfons, 
* whilft to Others it is quite the Contrary. And not yet, 
* will he fay, not all this Day long, are you able, Socrates, 
« to anfwer the Queftion which you were afked — What 
« the Beautifull is."— In Terms fuch as Thefe will He 
reproach me juftly, fhould I anfwer him as You directed 
me. — Much after. the Manner, Hippias, which I have 
now reprefented to you, proceed the Converfations ufually 
held between the Man and Me "?, But now and then, as 
if 
67 That is, to the Gods, Immortal and Immutable. But Thofe, who 
are truly acquainted with P/ato, will perceive, that his Drift, in all this 
Part of the Dialogue, is to infinuate, that Men of Heroic Souls, like 
Achilles, or of Godlike Minds, like ZEacus, or of Divine Virtue, like 
Hercules, place not their Supreme Good, where Hippias did, in the 
Gifts of Fortune ; but in that which is Zzvarzable and to be found with- 
in Themfelves, That, which is the Subject of this whole Dialogue. 
$$ The Greek here, by a moft abfurd Corruption of the Text, is 
printed xúrgæ, inftead of xevsoc: a Corruption, admitted and follow- 
ed by all the "Tranflators. One would imagine, that the Minds of 
them all, as well as of the Printers and old Tranfcribers, were wholly 
in the Soop- Pan. 
$9 Meaning, that his Divine Genius ufually acted only a Negative 
Part, oppofing and combating the Suggeftions of his Fancy, in every 
Cafe where he was in Danger of being led by This into falfe Opi- 
nions, or dad Actions. (See P/ato's Theages.) However, that fome- 
times, 
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if in Pity to my Tgnorance and Want of Learning, he pro- 
pofes to me Himielf fome Particular Matter of Inquiry ; 
and afks me, whether I think Such or Such a Thing to be 
the Beautifull; or whatever elfe be the General Subje& of 
the Queftion, which He has been pleafed to put to me, or 
upon which the Converfation happens at that time to turn.. 
H IPPIAS. 
How mean you, Socrates ? 
SOCRATES. 

I will explain my Meaning to you by an Inftance in the 
prefent Subject. — ** Friend Socrates, fays he, let us have 
* done with difputing in this Way : give me no more An- 
* fwers of this Sort ; for they are very filly and eafily con- 
* futed. But confider now, whether the Beautifull be 
« Something of This Kind; Such, as in our Difpute juft 
** now we touched upon; when we faid, that Gold, where 
* it was proper and becoming, was beautiful ; but other- 
wife, where it was improper and unbecoming ; and that 
** the Beauty of all other Things depended on the Same 
Principle ; thatis, they were beautiful, only where they 
* were becoming : Now this very Thing, the Proper and 
* Becoming, eflential Propriety and Decorum itfelf, fee 
* whether This may not happen to be the Beautifull.” 


—Now, 


times, tho’ rarely, the fame Superior inward Principle would pofitively 
fuggeft Opinions, which it was rigb¢ to entertain ; or prompt him to. 
Actions, in which it was good to be. engaged, 
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—Now, for my Part, Iam ufed to give my” Affent, in 
Such Matters, to Every Thing propofed to me. For I 
find in my Self Nothing to object. But what think You 
of it? are You of Opinion, that the Becoming is the Beau- 
tifull ? 

HirPrAs. 

Intirely am I, Socrates, of that Opinion. 

SOCRATES. 

Let us confider it, however ; for fear we fhould be guilty 

of fome Miftake in this Point. 
HIppras. 
I agree, we ought fo to do. 
SOCRATES. 

Obferve then. That which we call the Becoming, is it 
not either Something, whofe Prefence, wherever it comes, 
giveth all things a beautiful Appearance; or Something, 
which gives them the Reality of Beauty ; or Something, 

which 


7° Meaning, that his Inferior Soul was apt to catch at every Ap- 
pearance of Beauty, Truth, or Good, unexamined and without Con- 
fideration, whether prefented to it by the Senfes or by the Mind. For 
Socrates, having made that Divifion of himfelf, mentioned in Note 34, 
modeftly calls the Inferior Part, that which is meerly Human, Him- 
fif; and the Other, which is Divine, fometimes by the Name of 
Azivev, or Middle Nature between God and Man, and fometimes 
with our modern Philofophic Poet — rhe God within the Mind. 
This will be a Key to many Paflages of Plato, where he oppofes 
Men to Gods. See farther concerning This, in our Notes on the 
Speech of Socrates in the Banquet. 
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which beftows "' Both, and caufes them not only to appear 
beautiful, but really fo to be ? 
Hippias. 
I think, it muft be One or Other of thefe. 
SOCRATES. 

Whether of thefe then is the Becoming? Is it That, 
which only gives a beautiful Appearance ? as a Man, whofe 
Body is of a deformed Make, when he has put on Cloaths 
or Shoes which fit him, looks handfomer than he really is. 
Now if the Becoming caufes every Thing to look hand- 
fomer than it really is, the Becoming muft then be a Kind 
of Fraud or Impofition with regard to Beauty, and cannot 
be That which We are in Search of, Hippias. For We were 
inquiring what That was, by which all beautiful Things are 
Beautiful. 7 As, if we were afked what That was, by 


which 


7 A moft egregious and grofs Blunder has corrupted the Greek Text 
in this Place; where we read edérepa.  Inftead of which, we ought 
to read zuqórspe : as will appear clearly in the Courfe of the Argument. 
Yet, grofs as the Blunder is, all the Tranflators have given into it. 

7^ |n the Greek we read, dep w wevrx ra peyara iei MEyAA, Tw 
umeoexovts. Stephens in his Annotations fays, he had rather the Word 
@ was omitted. Parallel Places might be found in P/zro, to juftify in 
fome Meafure the Expreflion, as it ftands. But were it neceffary to 
make any Alteration, we fhould make no Doubt of fuppofing the Error 
lay in the lat Words; nor fcruple to read them thus, 72 U7tpéyoy TI. 
For in the Sentence prefently after, where this Similitude (as to the 
Manner of defining) is applied, Plato ufes the fame Way of EXDICÍ- 
fing himfelf, thus ; rw 07 Qa Kab TO XOU, "" MOAR TAYTA a 
TI ey UA 


L 
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which all great Things are Great, we fhould anfwer "*, “ it 
« was by Surpaffing Other Things of the fame Kind." For 
thus it is, that All Things are Great: and tho they may 
not All appear Great to Us, yet in as much as they furpafs 
Others, Great of Neceflity they muft be. So is it, we fay, 
with the Beautifull; it muft be Something, by which 
Things are beautiful, whether they appear to be fo or not. 
Now This cannot be the Becoming : for the Becoming cauf- 
eth Things to appear more beautiful than they really are, 
according to "* Your Account of it; concealing the Truth 
of Things, and not fuffering This ever to appear. But 
That, which caufeth them to be really beautiful, as I juft 
now faid, whether they appear to be fo or not, This 'tis 
Our Bufinefs to find out, and declare the Nature of it: for 
This it is, which is the Subject of our Search, if we are 
fearching for the Beautifull. 
Hipptas. 
73 The Philofopher intends not in this place to illuftrate by a Simili- 
tude the Difference between Real and Apparent; for the Definition of 
the true Nature of any other Thing would have ferved fuch a Purpofe 
much better: but, as Things are beft (hown by fhewing at the fame time 
their Contrarys, his Intention is to illuftrate in that Way the Nature of 
the Beautifull. For in defining Magnitude, and prefenting to our Mind 
that Clafs of Things to which Magnitude belongs, that is, the Jv- 
finite, he fhews us hy this Contraft, that Beauty belongs to the Oppo/ire 
Clafs of Things ; and that the Beautifull itfelf, to which every beauti- 
ful Thing oweth its Beauty, muft be That, which bounds Infinitude, 
meafures Magnitude, and egualifes or proportions all the Parts of all 
Things. See Plato in Phileb. p. 24, 25, and 64, of Stepbens's Edition, 


which is That to which we always refer, in citing the Original. 
7* Sce the longer Speech of Hippias in Page 63. 
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and to anų tiful, by Virtue | C 
Soc | 

If fo, then "tis impofible for Things really beautiful, to 
appear otherwife; in as much as there is prefent with them 
the Caufe of beautiful Appearance. 

HipPPrAs. 

Admit it impoffible. 

SOCRATES. 

Shall we admit This then, Hippias, that all Laws, and 
Rules of Action, Manners, or Behaviour, truly beauti- 
ful, are beautiful in common Eftimation, and appear fo 
always to all Men? Or fhall we not rather fay quite the 
Reverfe, that Men are ignorant of their Beauty, and that 
above all Things Thefe are the Subjects of Controverfy and 
Contention, not only Private but Public, not only be- 
tween Man and Man, but between different Communitys 
and Civil States ’° ? 


Hipptas. 

75 For a full Explication of this Paffage we refer our Readers to 
Plato's Firft Alcibiades, pag. 112. Ed. Steph. But more particularly we 
recommend to their Perufal, upon this Occafion, a Converfation between 
Socrates and Hippias, related by Xenophon in his Memoirs of Socrates : 
becaufe it confirms the Truth of many Circumftances in this Dia- 
logue; and in particular, not only proves, that P/a/o drew the Charac- 
ter of Hippias fuch as it really was; but that he attributed to Socrates 
thofe Sentiments which were truly His, Xenophon introduces it thus, 
with his uíual Simplicity: ** Z remember Socrates upon a certain 


saie 
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Hippras. 

Thus indeed rather, Socrates, that in thofe Points Men 

are ignorant of the Beautifull. 
SOCRATES, 

But this would not be the Cafe, if thofe beautiful Things 
had the Appearance of Beauty, added to the Reality: And 
this Appearance would they have, if the Becoming were the 
Beautifull, and caufed Things, as You fay it does, both to 
be and to appear beautiful, beftowing on them Real and 
Apparent Beauty at the fame time. Hence it follows, that 
if the Becoming fhould be That, by which Things are made 

truly 


A 


* Time bolding Difceurfe with Hippias of Elis concerning the Rule or 
* Standard of Right. The Occafion of it was this: Hippias, on bis Ar= 
* rival at Athens, where he had not been for a long Time before, bap- 
* pened to meet Socrates, at a Time when be was in Conference with Jome 
* other Perfons, &c.’ The whole Converfation is too long to be here 
inferted. But the following Patfage in it agrees with and illuftrates this 
of Plato now before us. It follows a Boaft made by Hippias, that con- 
cerning the Rule, by which to judge of Right and Wrong, be bad fome 
new Things to deliver, which it was impoffible for Socrates or any other 
P erfan ever to controvert. Ny TYY "Hox, Eph piena A&ytic ayaboy eUpynevets, 


A 


A 


ci TAUTOVTOI MEV ei dixagai diya WagiComsvor, WAUTOVTALO ci woAITEEL "pi Tay 
Qi AY GLUT INE VOTES TE xæ AYTOIMEYTES X sarialovres, Wavrovrasro ci WoAtiG 
Qi oL t epouevgi Wt TOV Üxeiny xoi Worguroa. By Funo, faid Socrates, the 
Difcovery, which you taik of having made, will be of great Service to the 
World, if i£ will put an End to all Diverfity of Opinions amongft the Judges 
concerning What is agrecable to fuftice: if there fall be no more Contro- 
ver[ys, nor Suits at Law, nor Faélions among the Citizens concerning what is 
Right and What is Wrong; nor any more Differences or Wars between the 
Ci vs, cccafioned by thofe very Queflicns.  Hevod. "Amory. Gide d's 
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truly beautiful, then the Becoming muft be the Beautifull 
which We are in Search of, not That by which Things are 
only made beautiful in Appearance. But if the Becoming 
{hould be That, by which Things are made beautiful only 
in Appearance, it cannot be the Beautifull which we are 
in Search of ; for This beftows the Reality of Beauty. Nor 
is it in the Power of the Same Thing to caufe the Appear- 
ance and the Reality, Both, not only in the Cafe of Beauty, 
but "^ neither in any other Inftance whatever. Let us chufe 
now, whether of thefe Two we fhall take for the Becom- 
ing, That which caufes the Appearance of Beauty, or That 
which caufes the Reality. 
HziP?1As. 

The Becoming, Socrates, I take it, muft be That which. 
caufes the Appearance, 

SOCRATES. 

Fie upon it! Hippias Our Difcovery of the Beautifull 
is fled away, and hath efcaped us. For the Becoming has. 
turned out to be a Thing different from the Beautifull. 

HiPPrIAs. 
So it feems ; and very unaccountably too. 
SOCRATES; 
7$ Here again we are led to that Univerfal Principle in the Nature of 
Things, from which they derive their Sza2z/ty; a Principle congenial 
with Reafon: and are taught to diftinguifh it from the Oppofite Prin- 
ciple in. Nature, thro which the Appearance of Things continually is- 
varying ; a Principle congenial with Fancy, Both being Infinite. Here 
we may difcover the Source of that Difference between Real and Ap— 
parent: and thus our Steps are alfo conducted farther on, towards as 
Di(covery of the truly Beautifull. 


E 
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SOCRATES. 

But however, my Friend, we muft not give it up for loft. 
I have ftill fome Hope left, that the Nature of the Beauti- 
full may come forth into Light, and thew itfelf. 

HIppias. 

With great Clearnefs, Socrates, beyond Doubt : for it is 
by no means difficult to find. I am pofitive, that, if I 
were to go afide for a little while, and confider by my Self, 
I thould defcribe it to you with an Accuracy beyond that 
of any thing ever fo accurate. 

SOCRATES. 

Ah! talk not, Hippias, in fo high a Tone. You fee 
what Trouble it has given us already ; and I fear it fhould 
grow angry with us, and "' run away ftill farther than 
before. — But I talk idly: for You, I prefume, will eafily 
find it out, when you come to be alone. Yet in the Name 
of the Gods I conjure you, make the Difcovery while I am 
with you : and, if it be agreeable to you, admit Me, as you 
did before, your Companion in the Search. If we find it 
together, 'twill be beft of all: and, if we mifs it in this 
Way of Joint Inquiry, I fhall be contented, I hope, with my 
Difappointment, and You will depart and find better Suc- 
cefs without any Difficulty. Befides, if we now find it, I 
(hall not, you know, be troublefome afterwards, teizing you 
to tell me, what was the Event of that Inquiry by your 

Self, 


7 As much as to fay, “ Realon and Truth are banifhed afar off by 
« ra(h Arrogance and blind Pofitivenefs." 
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Self, and what was the Great Difcovery which you had 
made. Now therefore confider, if you think This to be 
the Beautifull.—I fay then, that it is— But pray obferve, and 
give me all your Attention, for fear I fhould fay any thing 
foolifh or foreign to the Purpofe :— Let This then be in our 
Account the Beautifull, That which is Ufeful.—I was induced 
to think it might be fo by thefe Confiderations. Beautiful, 
we fay, are Eyes; not thofe, which look as if they had not 
the Faculty of Sight ; but Such, as appear to have that Fa- 
culty ftrong, and to be Ufeful for the Purpofe of Seeing. 
Do we not? 
Hippias. 
We do. 
SOCRATES. 

And the Whole Body alfo, do we not call it Beautiful 
with a View to its Utility; One for the Race, Another 
for Wreftling ? So farther, thro all the Animal Kind, as a 
beautiful Horfe, Cock, and Quail: in the fame manner all 
Sorts of Domeftic Utenfils, and all the Conveniencys for 
Carriage abroad, be they Land-Vehicles, or Ships and Barges 
for the Sea: Inftruments of Mufick likewife, with the Tools 
and Inftruments fubíervient to the Other Arts: to thefe you 
may pleafe to add Moral Rules, and Laws: Every thing 
almoft of any of thefe Kinds we call Beautiful upon the 
fame Account ; refpecting the End for which it was born, 
or framed, or inftituted. In whatever Way it be ufeful, 
to whatever Purpofe, and upon whatever Occafion; agrec- 


ably 
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ably to Thefe Circumftances we pronounce it Beautiful. 
But That, which is in every Refpe& ufelefs, we declare 
totaly void of Beauty. Are not You of this Opinion, 
Hippias ? 
HipPtAs. 
I am. 
SOCRATES. 
We are right therefore now in faying, that above all 
things the Ufeful proves to be the Beautifull. 
Hippias, 
Moft certainly right, Socrates. 
SOCRATES. 

Now That, which is able to operate or effect any thing, 
is it not Ufeful fo far as it has Power, and is Able? But 
That, which is Powerlefs and Unable, is it not Ufelefs ? 

HIppras, 

Without Doubt. 

| SOCRATES. 

Power then is Beautiful, and Want of Power is the Con- 
trary. 

HIpprias. 

Quite right. And many Things there are, Socrates, 
which evince the Truth of this Conclufion : but particu- 
larly it holds good in Politicks. For the having Ability 
in Public Affairs, and Power in the State of which we are 
Members, is of all Things the moft Beautiful : and Want 

of 
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of fuch Power, with a total Defect of any fuch Ability, has 
of all Things the meaneft Afpect. 
SOCRATES. 

You fay well. In the Name of the Gods then, Hippias, 
does it not follow from all This, that Skill and Knowlege 
are of all Things the moft Beautiful, and Want of them 
the Contrary ? 

Hiprpras. 
” Ay, what think you of This, Socrates ? 
SOCRATES. 

Softly, my dear Friend : for I am under fome Fears about 

the Rectitude of our prefent Conclufions. 
Hippias. 

What are you afraid of, Socrates? For the Bufinefs of 
our Inquiry is now in a fair Way, and goes on as we could 
with. 

SOCRATES. 

I would it were fo. But let You and I confider together 
upon this Point. Could any Man execute a Work, of which 
he has neither Knowlege, nor any other Kind of Abilitys 
for the Performance ? 


Hippias. 


7 Hippias is much flattered, and highly elevated, by this whole De- 
{cription of the Beautifull now drawn; prefuming himfelf interefted 
deeply in it, on account of his fuppofed Political Abilitys, his various 
Knowlege, and that Skill in Arts, as well the Mechanic as the Polite, 
for which he is celebrated in the Lefer Hippias. 
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Hippias. 

By no Means. For how fhould a Man do That, for the 

doing of which he has no Abilitys ? 
SOCRATES. 

Thofe People then who do wrong, and who err in the 
Execution of any thing, without erroneous or wrong In- 
tention, would they ever have done or executed Things 
wrong, had they not been Able to do or execute them in 
that Manner ? 

Hippras. 

Clearly they would not. 

SOCRATES. 

But the Able are able thro their Abilitys: for it is not 

Inability, which any way enables them. 


Hippias. 
Certainly, not. 
SOCRATES. 
And All, who do any thing, are able to do what they do. 
HIPPIAS. 
Prie. 
SOCRATES. 


And all Men do many more wrong Things, than right; 
and commit Errors, from their Infancy ; without intend- 
ing to do wrong, or to err. 

HIPPIASs 
ehe PACCO. 


SOCRATES, 
5 
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SOCRATES. 

Well then: thofe Abilitys, and thofe Means or Inftru- 
ments, which help and are ufeful in the doing or executing 
any thing wrong, whether fhall we fay They are beautiful? 
or are they not rather far from being fo? 

Hippras. 
Far from it, in My Opinion, Socrates. 
SOCRATES. 

The Able and Ufeful therefore, Hippias, in Our Opi- 

nion, it feems, no longer is the Beautitull. 
Hippras. 

Still it is fo, Socrates, if it has Power to do what is right, 

or is Ufeful to a Good Purpofe. 
SOCRATES. 

That Account is then rejected, that the Able and Ufe- 
full fimply and abfolutely is the Beautifull. But the 
Thought, Hippias, which our Mind laboured with, and 
wanted to exprefs, was This, that the Ufefull and Able for 
the producing of any Good, That is the Beautifull. 

Hi»PtAs. 

This indeed feems to be the Cafe. 

SOCRATES, 


But the Thing thus defcribed is the Profitable. Is it 
not ? 


HIppPiaAs. 
It 1s. 


M 2 SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 

From hence then is derived the Beauty of Bodys, the 
Beauty of Moral Precepts, of Knowlege and Wifdom, and 
of all thofe Things juft now enumerated ; they are Beau- 
tiful, becaufe Profitable. 

HipPrAs. 

Evidently fo. 

SOCRATES. 

The Profitable therefore, Hippias, fhould feem to be 
Our Beautifull. 

HIPPIAS, 

Beyond all Doubt, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. 

But the Profitable is That, which effets or produces 
Good. 

HIppras, 

a rue; 

SOCRATES. 

And the Efficient is no other Thing than the Caufe. 
Is it? 


Hippias. 

Nothing elfe. 
SOCRATES. 

The Caufe of Good therefore is the Beautifull. 
HIpPIAS. 


Right, 


SOCRATES, 
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SOCRATES. 

Now the Caufe, Hippias, is a Thing different from That, 
which it caufes. For the Caufe can by no means be the 
Caufe of its Self. Confider it thus : Did not the Caufe ap- 
pear to be the Efficient ? 

Hippias. 

Clearly. 

SOCRATES, 

And by the Efficient no other Thing is effe&ed, than 
That which is produced or generated ; but This is not the 
Efficient. itfelf. 

HIppras. 


You are in the Right. 
SOCRATES. 


Is not That then, which is produced or generated One 

Thing, and the Efficient a Thing different ? 
HiIppias, 

Tt is. 

SOCRATE S. 

The Caufe therefore is not the Caufe of its Self ; but of 
That, which is generated or produced by it. 

HIPPIAS, 

Without Doubt. 

SOCRATES., 

If the Beautifull be then the Caufe of Good, Good it- 
{elf muft be produced or generated by the Beautifull. And 
for this Reafon, it fhould feem, we cultivate and ftudy Pru- 

dence, 
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dence, and every other fair Virtue, becaufe their Produétion 
and their Iffue is well worth our Study and our Care, as 
being Good its Self. Thus are we likely to find from our 
Inquirys, that the Beautifull, as it ftands related to Good, 
has the Nature of a Kind of Father. 

Hippias. 

The very Cafe, Socrates : You are perfectly right in what 
you fay. 

SOCRATES. 

Am I not right alfo in This, that neither is the Father 
the Son, nor is the Son the Father ? 

HIPPIAs. 

Right in That alfo. 

SOCRATES. 

Nor is the Caufe the Production, nor the Production on 
the other hand the Caufe. 

H rPPrIAs. 

Very right. 

SOCRATES. 

By Jove then, my Friend, neither is the Beautifull Good, 
nor is the Good Beautiful. Do you think 'tis poffible it 
fhould be fo? Is it confiftent with what we have faid, and 
are agreed in? 

HiPPrAs. 

By Jove, I think not. 

SOCRATES, 

Would this Opinion pleafe us then, and fhould we chufe 

to 
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to abide by it, that the Beautifull is not Good, nor the 
Good Beautiful ? 
Hippras. 
By Jove, No; it would not pleafe Me at all. 
SOCRATES, 
7? Well faid, by Jupiter, Hippias: and Me it pleafes 
the leaft of Any of thofe Deícriptions or Accounts, which 


we have hitherto given, of the Beautifull. 
Hippras. 


79 According to the Doctrine of Socrates and Plato, the Same Per- 
fons, Things, and Actions, are in the true Senfe both xara xeyala, 
Beautiful and Good: and the Ideas of Good and of Beauty fo intirely 
coincide, and concur in Ore, that not only the Beautifull is Good, 
and the Good Beautiful ; but alfo, that the Sovereign Beauty, avrd ro 
xazAov, is the Source of all Good; and the Sovereign Good, euro rò 
ayabo, is the Source of all Beauty: Truths, which our Intelligent 
Readers may be able to comprehend, by confidering the latter Part of 
the Philebus, and the Sixth Book of the Republick. Confonant to This 
is That Doctrine of the Stoicks, that the Beautifull and the Good are 
Equivalent, icoduvapei, that is, have the fame Force and Power. See 
Diog. Laert. L.7. p. 427. Edit. Wetflen. That excellent Critic and 
Annotator, Menage, agrees with Clemens of Alexandria in obferv- 
ing, that Thefe Philofophers derived all their Opinions of this Kind 
from Plato. See Menag. in Laert. p. 300. According to Arrflorle indeed, 
the Ideas of Good and Beauty are diferent; becaufe ‘ Good, he fays, is 
* always found in Zfcfzon, (or Operation,) and Beauty is found ALso in 
“ Things Unmoved and Stable;” To pé» [ayadev] yao aes ev weaken 
ro de xadcy KAT ev Tolg axiwnrots. Metaphyfic. L. 153 &2*9c UE OTHER 
This he is fo far from being oppofite to the Doétrine of his Mafter, 
that he could no way better have illuftrated the Platonic Doctrine of a 
SOVEREIGN MIND; Stable in its Self, yet the Fountain cf all Mo- 
ticn; and operating Good perpetually, by a pepetual Efflux of Form and 
Beauty. 
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Hippras, 

So I perceive, 

SOCRATES. 

That Definition of it therefore, which we thought juft 
now the moft excellent of all, that the Profitable, the Ufe- 
full and Able to produce fome Good or other,was that Beau- 
tifull, is in Danger of lofing all its Credit with Us; and of 
appearing, if poffible, more ridiculous than our former Ac- 
counts of it, where we reckoned the Maiden to be the Beau- 
tifull, or any other Particular, whofe Defect we have be- 
fore difcovered. 

HIppias. 

It feems fo indeed. 

SOCRATES. 

And for my own Part, Hippias, I fee no Way, where to 
turn my felf any more ; but am abfolutely ata Lofs. Have 
You any thing to fay? 

HIiIPPIAS, 

Not at prefent. But, as I faid juft now, after a little 

Confidering, I am certain, I fhall find it out. 
SOCRATES. 

But I fear, fo extreme is my Defire of knowing it, that 
I fhall not be able to wait Your Time. Befides, I have juft 
met with, as I imagine, a fair Kind of Opening to the Dif- 
covery. For confider That which gives us Delight and Joy, 
(I fpeak not of all Kinds of Pleafure, but of That only 
which arifes in us thro the Hearing and the Sight,) whe- 

I ther 
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ther we fhould not call This the Beautifull. °° And how, 
indeed, could we difpute it ? Seeing, that 'tis the Beautifull 
of our own Species, Hippias, with the Sight of whom we 
are fo delighted: that we take Pleafure in viewing all 
beautiful Works of the Loom or Needle; and whatever is 
well painted, carved, or moulded. Tis the fame with the 
Hearing: for well-meafured Sounds and all mufical Har- 
mony, the Beautys of Profaic Compofition alfo, with pretty 
Fables and well-framed Storys, have the like Effeét upon us, 
to be agreeable, to be delightful, and to charm. Were we 
to give therefore that petulant and faucy Fellow this An- 
{wer — ** Noble Sir, the Beautifull is That, which gives us 
** Pleafure thro the Hearing and thro the Sight,” do you 
think we fhould not reftrain his Infolence ? 
Hippias. 

For My Part, Socrates, I think the Nature of the Beau- 

tifull now truly well explained. 
SOCRATES. 

But what fhall we fay of the Beauty of Manners, and 
of Laws, Hippias? Shall we fay it gives us Pleafure thro 
the Hearing, or thro the Sight ? or is it to be ranked under 
fome other Kind ? 

Hippras, 

80 In the Greek we read thus, Mag ti ag av aywnčoiuebæ; But, fince 
we know of no Precedent in P/arto for the Ufe of two Interrogatives 
in this Manner, that is, without the Conjunction 5 (or) between them; 


we fuppofe it ought to be read, either Mag PA‘P av cyonCoimeba ; Or 
IPOE z DAP x73. To what Purpofe fhould we contend about it? 


N 
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Hippras. 
Perhaps the Man may not think of This. 
SOCRATES. 

By the Dog, Hippias, but That Man would, of whom I 
ftand in Awe the moft of all Men; and before whom I 
fhould be moft afhamed if I trifled, and pretended to utter 
fomething of great Importance, when in Reality I talked 
idly, and fpoke nothing to the Purpofe. 

HIpPias, 

Who is He? 

SOCRATES. 

Socrates, the Son of Sophronifcus ; who would no more 
fuffer Me to throw out fuch Random-Speeches, or fo rea- 
dily decide on Points which I had not thorowly fifted, than 
he would allow me to talk of Things which I am ignorant 
of, as if I knew them. 

HrPPrAs. 

Why really I muft own, that to Me my felf, fince You 
have ftarted the Obfervation, the Beauty of Laws feems re- 
ferable to another Kind. 

SOCRATES. 

Softly, Hippias. For, tho we have fallen into frefh Dif- 
ficultys, equal to our former ones, about the Nature of 
the Beautifull, we are in a fair Way, I think, of extricat- 
ing our felves out of them. 

Hippias, 

How fo, Socrates ? 

SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 

I will tell you how the Matter appears to Me: whether 
or no there be any Thing Material in what I fay, You will 
confider. The Beauty then of Laws and of Manners, I ima- 
gine, may poffibly be found not altogether abftrated from 
** that Kind of Senfation, which arifes in the Soul thro the 
Senfes of Hearing and of Sight. But let us abide a while 
by this Definition, that ** What gives us Pleafure thro theíe 
* Senfes is the Beautifull,” without bringing the Beauty of 
Laws the leaft into Queftion. Suppofe then, that either the 
Man of whom I am fpeaking, or any Other, fhould inter- 
rogate us after this Manner; ** For what Reafon, Hippias 
« and Socrates, have you feparated from the Pleafant in Ge- 
“ neral that Species of it, in which you fay confifts the Beau- 
** tifull ; denying the Character of Beautiful to thofe Spe- 
cies of Pleafure which belong to the Other Senfes, to the 
** Pleafures of Taft, the Joys of Venus, and all others of 
the fame Clafs? Do you refufe them the Chara&er of 
Pleafant alfo, and maintain that no Pleafure neither is to 
** be found in thefe Senfations, or in Any thing befide See- 
* ing and Hearing?" Now, Hippias, What fhall we fay 
to this? 

HriPPrAs. 

By all Means, Socrates, we muft allow Pleafure to be 

found alfo in thefe Senfations ; a Pleafure very exquifite. 


N 2 SOCRATES. 

*' Meaning, that in thefe Cafes alfo it confifts in Proportion, Order, 

and Harmony ; thofe of a Civil Society in the Firft Cafe ; in the Other, 
thofe of a Man's own Life and Actions. 
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SOCRATES. 

** Since Thefe Senfations then afford Pleafure, will he fay, 

« no lefs than thofe Others, '* Why do you deprive them 
** of the Name of Beautiful, and rob them of their proper 
** Share of Beauty ?’’—‘* Becaufe there is no one, who would 
** not laugh at us, we fhall anfwer, were we to call Eating a 
* Beautiful Thing, inftead of aPleafant; or the fmelling fweet 
« Odours, were we to fay, not that 'twas Pleafant, but that 
« "twas Beautiful. Above all, in Amorous Enjoyments, all the 
*: World would contend, there was the higheft Degree of the 
* Sweet and Pleafant; but that whoever was engaged in 
« them fhould take Care not to be feen, the A& of Love be- 
** ing far from agreeable to the Sight, or Beautiful." —Now, 
Hippias when we have thus anfwered, he may reply per- 
haps in this Manner — ** I apprehend perfectly well the 
‘© Reafon, why you have always been afhamed to call Thefe 
* Pleafures Beautiful ; 'tis becaufe they feem not fo to Men. 
* But the Queftion, which I afked you, was not —What 
* feemed Beautiful to the Multitude ; but — What was fo 
‘in Reality." — Then fhall We anfwer, I prefume, only 
by repeating our laft Hypothefis, that ** We our Selves give 
« the Name of Beautiful to That Part only of the Pleafant, 
* which 


82 This Sentence is ill pointed by H. Stephens, in two Places: in the 
Firft of which, at leaft, we think it was done with Defign ; fo as to give 
us this Conftruction — What? Do you deprive, &c. That learned Edi- 
tor was fond of doing the fame in many other Sentences; and particu- 
larly in one, a little before this, he has in the Margin propofed the like 
Alteration. 
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« which arifeth in us by Means of our Sight and Hear- 
* ing."— But have You any thing to fay, which may be 
of Service to our Argument? Shall we anfwer Aught be- 
fides, Hippias ? 

Hippras. 

To what He has faid, Socrates, 'tis unneceffary to make 
any farther Anfwer. 

SOCRATES. 

« Very well now, will He fay: If the Pleafant then, 
* arifing thro the Sight and Hearing, be the Beautifull ; 
« Whatever Portion of the Pleafant happens not to be 
« This, 'tis clear it cannot be the Beautifull."— Shall we 
admit this ? 

HIppias. 

Certainly. 

SOCRATES. 

* [s That Portion of the Pleafant then, he will fay, 
* which arifes thro the Sight, the Same with That which 
* arifes thro the Sight and Hearing? or is That, which 
« arifes thro the Hearing, the Same with That which arifes 
* thro the Hearing and the Sight ? "— ** That which arif- 
* eth in us thro Either of thofe Senfes alone, and not thro 
© the Other, we fhall anfwer, is by no means the Same 
« with Bhat which arifes thro them Both. For this feems 
** to be the Import of Your Queftion. But Our Meaning 
* was, that Each of thefe Species of the Pleafant was, by 
* its felf feparately, the Beautifull; and that they were 
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alio, Both of them together, the Same Beautifull.” — 


Should we not anfwer fo ? 


HrippraAs. 
By all Means. 


SOCRATES. 
* Does any Species of the Pleafant then, he will fay, 
differ from any Other, whatever it be, fo far as it is 
Pleaífant? Obferve ; I afk you not, if One Pleafure is 
greater or lefs than Another; or whether it is more or 
lefs a Pleafure : but whether there is any Difference be- 
tween the Pleafures in this Refpect, that One of them is 
Pleafure, the Other not Pleafure." — In Our Opinion 


there is no Difference between them, of this Kind. Is 
there any ? 


HIppPras. 
I agree with You, there is not any. 

SOCRATES. 
* For fome other Reafon therefore, he will fay it is, 
than becaufe they are Pleafures, that you have felected 
Thefe Species of Pleafure from the reft, and given Them 
the Preference. You have difcerned, that there is Some- 
thing or Other in them, by which they differ from the 
reft ; with a View to which Difference you diftinguifh 
them by the Epithet of Beautiful. Now the Pleafure, 
which arifeth in us thro the Senfe of Seeing, deriveth not 
its Beauty from any Thing ** peculiarly belonging to that 


IGENE. 
83 That is, not from Colour, or from Figure; but from the due 


Degree and proper Difpofition of the Colours; or from the juft Size, 


fit 
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« Senfe. For if This were the Caufe of its being beau- 
* tiful, that Other Pleafure which arifes thro the Hear- 
* ing never would be beautiful, as not partaking of That, 
** which is peculiar to the Senfe of Sccing.’’—** You are in 
« the Right ;” fhall we fay ? 
HipPPraAs. 
We will. 
SOCRATES. 
“© So neither, on the other hand, does the Pleafure, pro- 
* duced in us thro the Senfe of Hearing, derive its Beauty 
* from any Circumftance, which ‘+ peculiarly attends the 
* Hearing. For in that Cafe the Pleafure, produced thro 
* Seeing, would not be Beautiful, "5 as not partaking of 
«That 


fit Arrangement, and Proportion of the Parts; in a Word, from Mea- 
fure, Harmony, and Order. 

84 That is, not from Sound; but from its juft Degree, and proper 
Tone; from the Concord of Sounds and their orderly Succeffion; from 
thofe Numbers and Proportions, by which Sound is zeafured. 

35 The Greek of this Paffage is thus printed, exev ers ye dv axons ydovn. 
So, in the Speech of Socrates, immediately preceding, where the Rea- 
foning is the fame, only the Terms inverted, we read ggv eri ye à 
oews ndon. In both Paffages the Senfe is thus very lame. Stephens pro- 
pofes This Reading, exev égí ye x. r. 4. which is found, he fays, in 
fome old Manufcript. But the Senfe is very little amended by this Al- 
teration. Cornarzus, whether from that Manufcript in the Hafenflein 
Library, which he was favoured with the Uie of, or from his own Sa- 
gacitv, has recovered a Part, at leaít, of the true Reading; thus, zx 
gow ers ye x. 7. A. For, that we ought to read ex goa, there can be no 
Doubt; the Argumentation fhews it fufficiently : but this Amendment 
may, we imagine, be improved by reading, ex ésa vt és axons (and in 
the former Paffage di oWews) qdevy. 
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* That, which is peculiar to the Senfe of Hearing." — 
Shall we allow, Hippias, that the Man is in the Right, 
when he fays this ? 
HIppPias. 
Allow it. 
SOCRATES, 

** But Both thefe Pleafures now are Beautiful, you fay.” 

For fo we fay: do we not? 
| HripPtAs. 

We do. 

SOCRATES. 

« There is Something in them therefore, the Same in 
** Both, to which they owe their Beauty, a Beauty Com- 
* mon to them Both. ‘There is Something, I fay, which 
* they have belonging to them Both in Common, and 
* alfo in Particular to Each. For otherwife they would 
* not, Both and Each of them, be Beautifull.” — Anfwer 
now, as if you were {peaking to Him. 

Hippras. 


A 


I anfwer then, that, in My Opinion, °° you give a true 
Account of the Matter. 


SOCRATES. 


86 In the Edition of Plato by Stephens we read the Greek of this 
Paffage thus, tuci coxe? exem, ws Aeyes; and by a Marginal Note we find, 
that 'twas fo printed by Defiga. But the Editions of 7/us and of 
Walder give us the lat Word, A&yec, which is certainly right: for in 
reacing atys, Hippias is made to fpeak of the Man, not fo him, con- 
trary to the Intention of Plato, expreffed in the preceding Sentence. 
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SOCRATES. 

Should there be any Circumftance therefore, attending on 
Both thefe Pleafures of the Sight and Hearing taken toge- 
ther; yet if the Same Circumftance attend not on Each 
taken {feparately ; ‘Tor fhould Any attend on Each fepa- 
rately, yet not on Both together ; they cannot derive their 
Beauty from This Circumítance. 

HipPrAs. 

How is it poffible, Socrates, that any Circumftance what- 
ever, which attends on Neither of them, fhould ever at- 
tend on Both ? 

SOCRATES. 

Do you think This impoffible ? 

HipPtAs. 

I muft be quite ignorant, I own, in Things of this Sort ; 

as I am quite unufed to fuch Kind of Difputes, 
SOCRATES. 

You jeft, Hippias. But I am in Danger perhaps of 
fancying that I fee Something, fo circumftanced, as You 
aver to be impollfible. 


HipriAs. 


57 [n the Greek Text, after this firft Part of the Sentence, E; Cpu Ti 
CUT AL wi NOovas a UPoTEpas metrovoaci, EX ATQAE de ux, there is a manifeft 
Omiffion of the following Words, 9 éxarépx £v, appóreoai de un, as 
will appear afterwards in Page 114, where Socrates refers to this very 
Sentence. 

O 
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HipPiaAs. 

You are in no Danger of any fuch Fancy, Socrates: but 

are pleafed to look aíquint purpofely ; that is all. 
SOCRATES. 

Many Things, I affure you, of that Kind appear to Me 
very evident. But I give no Credit to them ; becaufe 
they are not evident to You, who have raifed a larger For- 
tune than any Man living, by the Profeffion of Philofophy ; 
and becaufe they appear only to Me, who have never in that 
Way earned a Farthing. I have fome Sufpicion, however, 
that poffibly you are not in Earneft with me, but defign to 
impofe upon me: fo Many Things of that Kind do I 
perceive fo plainly. 

H ipPrPt1As. 

No one will know better than your Self, Socrates, whe- 
ther I am in Earneft with you or not, if you will but begin 
and tell me, What thofe Things are which you perceive fo 
plainly. You will foon fee, that you talk idly. For you 
will never find a Circumftance attending us Both together, 
which attends feparately neither You nor Me. 

SOCRATES, 

How fay you, Hippias? But perhaps You have Reafon 
on your Side, and I may not apprehend it. Let me there- 
fore explain to you my Meaning more diftin&ly. To Me 
then it appears, that fome Circumftance of Being, which 
attends not My Individual Perfon, nor Yours, Something 

which 


6 
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which belongs neither to Me, nor to You, may yet pofi- 

bly belong to Both of us, and attend Poth our Perfons 

taken together: “and on the other hand, that certain Cir- 

cumítances of Being, not attending us Both taken toge- 

ther, may attend Each of our feparate and fingle Perfons. 
HipPPrAs. 

You tell me of Prodigys ftill greater, I think, ? now, So- 
crates, than thofe which you told me of juft before. For con- 
fider ; if Both of us are Honeft Man, muft not Each of us 
be Honeft ? or, fuppofing Each of us Difhoneft, muft we not 
Both be fo ? if Both are found and well, is not Each alfo? 
or * fhould Each of us now be tired of any thing, or come 


oft 

* The Greek of this Paffage is thus printed; frega 2" ad, 2 MDCT EQOE 
amerrovbeuey eivai TUTE gderepov eivai "49v. By which the Senfe of this 
Part of the Sentence is made exactly the Same with that of the former 
Part. But the Words [ rege 2” at ] plainly indicate, that Something dif- 
ferent is intended. And what This precifely is, will appear in the 
Beginning of Page 112; where this Sentence of Socrates is repeat- 
ed in other Words and ridiculed by Hippzas. In Conformity with which 
undoubted Meaning of this Paffage, we are obliged to make an Alter- 
ation here in the Greek Text, and to read it thus, erez 0 a, à MH 
GLDCTELOS werovlapes eivas Tavra EKA TEPON eva nee. 

*9 Inftead of at, we prefume, that we ought here to read vy, as 
oppofed to oàíyov weorepov at the End of the Sentence. 

9" Whoever has any Taft for Humour, cannot fail of obferving the 
Drollery, with which Hifpias is here made to confefs, in what Condi- 
tion he finds himtelf; tired of the Converfation upon a Subject, the 
Tendency of which he is ignorant of; confuted over and over; and at 
length quite puzzled with a feeming Paradox. His ily Infinuation alto 
here, that Socrates was in the fame Condition with Himfelf; and his 
Other, Juft before, that Socrates reafoned unfairly, like Himfelf and 

O 2 his 
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off ill in fome Combat between us, or be amazed ana con- 
founded, or be affected any other Way, would not Both of 
us be in the Same Plight? To go farther; in cafe that we 
had, Both of us?', Images of our felves, made of Gold, 
or Silver, or Ivory ; or that Both of us, if you will give 
me Leave to fay it, were Generous, or Wife, or Honour- 
able; did Both of us happen to be Old, or Young ; or to 
be poffefied of any other Human Quality ; or to be in any 
Condition whatever, incident to Human Life; muft not 
Each of us be, of abfolute Neceflity, that very fame Kind 
of Man, and in thofe very fame Circumftances ? 
SOCRATES. 


Beyond all Doubt. 


Hippras. 
his Brother-Sophifts ; thefe Strokes of Humour will be obvious to All, 
who are acquainted with P/ato’s artful and humourous Way of Writ- 
ing. But Thofe, who have a Delicacy of Taft to difcern the feveral 
Kinds of Humour, will have an additional Pleafure in diftinguifhing 
the coarfe Sarcafms and Buffoon-Manner of Hippias, both in this Speech 
and before in Page 72, from the genteel and fine Raz//ery always ufed 
by Socrates. 

9 The following Cafes are fuggefted to Hippias by his Vanity. For 
the Zf/benzans having, not long before, been fo greatly taken with the 
Wifdom and Eloquence of Gorgias, as to fet up a Statue of him, made 
of Gold, in the Temple of Apollo; "tis probable, that Hzpp;as flattered 
himfelf with Hopes of the like Honour: and for fear perhaps that 
Socrates might have been offended at the Liberty which He had juft 
taken with him, thought it expedient to footh him with the fame Fan- 
cys; thus mixing Flattery with Affronts, as it is utual with Men of 
His Character. From the Expreffion alfo uled in the Clofe of thefe 
Inftances, we think it appears farther, that P/ato had a fecret Refe- 
rence to the Gods of his Country in this Paflage, and contrived it fo as 
to be fublervient to his Defign in this latter Part of the Dialogue. 
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Hippias. 

But You, Socrates, with your Companions and Fellow- 
Difputants, confider not Things Univerfally, or in the 
Whole. Thus you take the Beautifull and chop it into 
Pieces : and every Thing in Nature, which happens to be 
the Subject of your Difcourfe, you ferve in the fame Man- 
ner, " fplitting and dividing it. Hence you are unac- 
quainted with °° the Greatnefs of Things, with Bodys of In- 


finite 

92 Tt was the Manner of Socrates in Converfation, whatever was the 
Subject of it, to afcend to the Confideration of the Thing in General; 
to divide it into its feveral Species; and to diftinguith each Species from 
‘the reft by fome peculiar Character, in order to come at the definite and 
precife Nature of the very Thing in Queftion. 

93 All Things in Nature, dittinguifhed into their feveral Kinds, Ge- 
neral and Specific, are, according to the Platonic Doctrine, the Unfold- 
ing of Univerfal Form and Beauty, That this Principle, which every 
where bounds every Part of Nature, may appear in a brighter Light; 
That Oppofite Principle, Jnfinztude or the Infinite, is here exhibited to 
View : and amongtt the various Reprefentations given of it by the An- 
tient Phyfiologifts, that of Anaxagoras is fingled out from the reft; 
probably for this Reafon, becaufe it affords the ftrongeft Contraft: the 
Infinite, according to His Doctrine, being, if the Expreffhion may be 
allowed us, Infinite tbe moft of all; or, as Simplicius ftiles it, a7escecnic 
amepov, Infinitely Infinite. A Summary Account of which may be ne- 
ceffary to a full Comprehenfion of the Paflage before us.—Down to the 
Time of Anaxagoras, all the Philotophers agreed in the Doctrine of One 
Infinite, Material, Principle of Things. This was held by Pythagoras 
and his Followers to be Nothing elfe than a Common Subjeci- Matter of 
the Pour Elements, or primary Forms of Nature: from the various Com- 
binations of which Four, in various Prefortions, are made all other 
Natural Bodys. By the Difciples of Anaximander it was fuppofed to 
have Form, tho Ludijfinct and Indeterminate; out of which all Con- 

trarietys 
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finite Magnitude, thro the Natural Continuity of Being. 
And now fo much are You a Stranger to the Vaftnefs of this 
Vicw 

trarietys arofe through Separation. Others imagined the Infinite to 
have fome Determinate and Difin Form: And Thefe again were 
divided. For Some, at the Head of whom was Thales, thought it 
a Watery Fluid, or Moifture, replete with the Seeds of all Things ; 
Every thing being produced from fome Seminal Principle by Evo- 
lution and Dilatation, thro the Aéfion of the Mert Fluid. In the 
Opinion of Others, of Anaximenes and His School, it was a Kind of 
Air; from the Rarefaction and Condenfation of which were produced 
other Great and Uniform Kinds of Body throughout the Univerfe, 
by Mixture making the Leffler, the Compofite. Such were the moft 
ancient Accounts of the Material Caufe of Things, and their Origin 
out of the One Infinite. But Anaxagoras ftruck out a new Road to 
the Knowledge of Nature. For, denying the Origin of Things from 
any Infinite One, whether determinate or indeterminate, formed or 
unformed ; denying the Exiftence of any Primary or Elementary 
Boas ; denying all Effential Change in Nature, even any Alteration 
in any Thing, except fuch as arofe from Local Motion, or the fhift- 
ing of Parts from one Body to another; He taught, that the Cor- 
putcula, or component Parts of Things, were always what they are 
at prefent : for that the Forms of Nature, Innumerable in their Kinds, 
were compofed of Similar and Homogeneous Parts. Farther he taught, 
that Each of thefe minute Bodys, tho Homogeneous with That Whole 
of which it was a Part, was itíclf compofed of Parts Dzfimilar and 
Heterogeneous, infinite in Number; there being zo Bounds in Nature 
to Minutenefs : that thefe Heterogeneous Bodys, infinitely minute, were 
of all Kinds; fo that All things, in fome Meature, were together every 
where; and Each of thofe Corpufcula, apparently fo Uniform, contained 
all the varicus Principles of Things: that the Predominance of fome 
One of thefe Principles, that is, the Quantity of it exceeding that of 
he reft, conftituted the Nature of each minute Body; fitting it alfo 
Union with Bedys Homegenecus to it, that is, with other Bodys, 
«here the fame Principle was predominant : that, Ail things being in 


pEr- 
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View of the Univerfe, as to imagine that any Thing, whe- 
ther Being or Circumftance of Being, can poffibly belong 


to 
perpetual Motion, which firt began, and is continued on by A@ive Mind, 
aifpofing All things; the Predominance of each Principle was continu- 
ally fluctuating and changing ; the Deffruction of the prefent Predomi- 
nance was the D7/folution of each temporary Being ; and a new Predo- 
minance, That of fome other Principle, was the Generation of what 
we call a New Being. For Inftance ; whereas every Drop of Water 
contains fera! Particles within it ; as foon as thefe begin to predominate 
in any Watery Drop, it rifes in Zr ; and receiving there an Increafe of 
the Aerial Principle, by Degrees becomes united to the Air. So, Air 
refines into Fzve, and thickens into Water, thro the Over-powering of 
the One or the Other of thefe Nezghbour-Principles, with which it ever 
had maintained a fecret Correfpondence. So, the Earthy Particles, ac- 
cumulated in the Water, produce Mud; by Degrees hardening into 
Earth; thence into various Mineral Bodys, Stones, and Metals, accord- 
ing tothe Kind of Earth predominant in each Place thro Motion. Thefe 
again crumble into Common Earth: from which all the various Vege- 
table Beings arife in like Manner, zcurifked and increafed by the Ac- 
cumulation of Particles Homogeneous; and into which they fail and are 
diffolved again, thro the Decay and Diminution of thofe Particles, whofe 
fuperior Number and Strength to refit Others of a different Kind had 
before conftituted the Being. In the fame Manner, all the Parts of 
Animals, whether Mufcular, Membranous, Bony, or any other, receive 
Nourifoment or admit Decay, by Addition or Subtraétion of Homoge- 
neous Particles. It will be eafy for a Thinking Mind to purfue Nz- 
ture, acing in This Method, according to Anaxagoras, thro All things, 
The Principles of Things are thus made Infinite, not only in Number 
and Minutenefs ; but there being alfo a Continuity of opaoutpoewi OF 
Homogeneous Particles, apn cuveysCouevas, thro the Univerfe, Every ouei- 
outo, that is, Every Kind of Things, isa Natural Body, Infinite in Mag- 
nitude, and infinitely divifible into fuch Parts as are wholly agreeing in 
their Kind. Simplicius, in his Commentary on the Phyficks of Arifotle, 
to which ineftimable Magazine of ancient Phyfiology we are indebted 

ior 
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to Both thofe Pleafures which we are {peaking of, taken to- 
gether, yet not belong to Each of them; or, on the other 
hand, may belong to Each, without belonging to Both. So 
void of ‘Thought and Confideration, fo fimple, and fo nar- 
row-minded are You and your Companions. 

SOCRATES. 

Such is the Lot of Our Condition, Hippias. "Tis not 
what a Man will, fays the Common Proverb, but what he 
can. However, You are always kind in afhfting us with 
Your Inftructions. For but juft now, before You had 
taught me better, how fimple my Mind was, and how nar- 
row my Way of Thinking, I fhall give you ftill a plainer 
Proof, by telling you what were my Thoughts upon the 
prefent Subject ;—if You will give me Leave. 

Hippias. 

You will tell them to One who knows them already, So- 
crates. For I am well acquainted with the different Ways 
of Thinking, and know the Minds of All who philofophife. 
Notwithftanding, if it will give Pleafure to your Self, you 
may tell me. 


SOCRATES. 
for the chicf Part of this Note, draws the fame Conclufion : his Words 
are thefe; ex Twv evompeeveoy arg eigo E Dp OTI & WAV ex wavTos ex- 
rema xxi WavTa EV TATIY esw, & povov TÒ Way GAA KAI EXGQOV, S T 
arua povov QAAQ xæ Tw peyeber, OTE IDOL HIG OTE pov ECA. From the Ac- 
count now given it is eafy to conceive, that if Every Thing is made 
out of Every Thing by Separation, and All Things are in All, not only 
the Univerfe, but every Kind of Things therein, is Infinitely Infinite, 
not only in the Number of its Parts, but alfo in Magnitude. See 
Ariftet. Phyfc. L. 1. C. 4. and L. 3. C. 4. Simplic. Com. fol. 6. and 
105. b. 1006. a. 2 
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SOCRATES. 

To Me, I confefs, it will. You muft know then, my 
Friend, that I was fo foolifh, till I had received from You 
better Information, as to imagine of my Self and You, 
that Each of us was One Perfon; and that This, which 
Each of us was, Both of us were not, as not being One, 
but Two Perfons. — Such a Simpleton was I! — But from 
You have I now learnt, that if Both of us are Two Per- 
fons, Each of us alfo by Neceffity is Two; and that, if 
Each of us be but One, it follows by the fame Neceffity, 
that Both of us are no More. For, by Reafon of the Con- 
tinuity of Being, according to Hippias, ’tis impoflible it 
Íhould be otherwife ; ** Each of us being of Neceflity what- 
ever Both of us are, and Both whatever Each. And now, 
perfuaded by You to believe thefe Things, here I fit me 
down,and reft contented. But firft inform me, Hippias, whe- 
ther we are One Perfon, You and I together ; or whether 
You are Two Perfons, and I Two Perfons. 

Hrppias, 

What mean you, Socrates ? 

SOCRATES, 


3% The Words of Anaxagoras, as cited by Simplicius, pag. 106. b. 
really favour fuch a Conclufion. For he exprefsly fays, that his Syftem 
of the Continuity of Being included ra way xai ras eas, every Thing 
which any Being had, cr fuffered : that is, ia Scholaftic Language, all the 
Propertys and Accidents of Being; or, in Common Speech, the Cozdrz;;, 
and Czrcumftances of Things; which, as he tells us, infeparably follow 
and attend their feveral Natures. 


P 
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SOCRATES. 

The very Thing, which I fay. For I am afraid of en- 
tering with you into a farther Difcuflion of the Subject,, 
becaufe you fall into a Paffion with me, whenever you fay 
any thing which you take to be Important. To venture 
for once, however; tell me—TIs not Each of us One? and 
is not the being One a Circumítance attendant upon our 
Being ? 

HIpPIAs. 

Without Doubt. 

SOCRATES. 

If Each of us then be One, Each of us muft be alfo 
Odd. Or think you that One is not an Odd Number ? 

HIppras. 
I think it is. 
SOCRATES. 
Are we Odd Both together then, notwithftanding, that 
we are Two? 

HipP1As. 

That is abfurd, Socrates. 
SOCRATES.. 

But Both together, we are Even. Is it not fo? 
Hi»P1As. 

Certainly. 
SOCRATES. 

Now, becaufe Both of us together we are Even, does it 
follow from thence that Each of us fingly too is Even ? 

HiPP1AS.. 


wrPP DAS. lis 


Hippras. 

Certainly, not. 

SOCRATES. 

There is not therefore fuch an abfolute Neceffity, as you 
faid juft now there was, that whatever Both of us were, 
Each fhould be the Same ; and that whatever Each of us 
was, the Same muft we be, Both. 

Hippras. 

Not in °° fuch Cafes as Thefe, I acknowlege ; but ftill 

it holds True in *' Such as I enumerated before. 
SOCRATES. 

That fufices, Hippias. Iam contented with This Ac- 
knowlegement, that it appears to be fo in Some Cafes, but 
in Others otherwife. For, if you remember from whence 
the prefent Difpute arofe, I faid, that the Pleafures of Sight 
and Hearing could not derive their Beauty from any Cir- 
cumftance, which attended on Each, yet not on Both; nei- 
ther from Any, which attended on Both, yet not on Each : 

P 2 but 

35 Meaning Individual Beings, or the Particulars of any Species; 
confidered meerly as Such, without any Accidental or Adventitious 
Quality, by which One is diftinguifhed from Another: Thus, Jobn 
is One (Individual) Man, or Animal or Being; Thomas is Another. 
To Thefe only Number is applicable; together with fuch Appendages 


of Being and of Number, as extend to All things: fuch as being the 
Same or Different, One or Many. 

9° Meaning the Kinds of any Thing, whether General or Specific ; 
fuch Qualitys alfo and other Circumftances, of which Many do or may 
partake: for Inftance, Animal, Vegetable; Tree, Flower; Wood, 
Stone; Air, Water; Red or Yellow, Round or Square, Hot or Cold, 
Above or Below, Still or in Motion. 
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but that the Beauty of them was derived from Something 
which they had, belonging to Both of them in. Common, 
and in Particular to Each. And This I faid, becaufe You 
had admitted the Beauty of them Both together, and of Each 
feparately. From which I drew this Confequence, that 
they were indebted for their Beauty to fome Being, whofe 
Prefence ftill followed and attended on them Both; and not 
to Such, as fell fhort of Either. And I continue ftill in 
the fame Mind. But anfwer me, as if we were now be- 
ginning this laft Inquiry afrefh. Pleafure thro the Sight and 
Pleafure thro the Hearing then being fuppofed Beautiful, 
Both of them and Each; tell me, does not the Caufe of 
their Beauty follow and attend on Both of them taken 
together, and upon Each alfo confidered feparate ? 


HIPPIAS. 
Without Doubt. 


SOCRATES. 

Is it then, becaufe they are Pleafures, Both and Each of 
them, that they are Beautiful? Or, if This were the Caufe, 
would not the Pleafures of the other Senfes be Beautiful, 
as well as Thefe? For it appeared, that they were Plea- 
fures, as well as thefe : — if you remember. 

HipPrAs. 


I remember it well. 

SOCRATES. 

But becaufe Thefe Pleafures arife in us thro Sight and 
Hearing, This we affigned for the Caufe of their being 
Beautiful. 

Hippias. 
4 
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Hiprias. 

It was fo determined. 

SOCRATES. 

Obferve now, whether I am right or not: for as well as 
I can remember, we agreed, that the Pleafant was the Beau- 
tifull; not, the Pleafant in General ; but thofe Species of it 
only, which are produced thro Sight and Hearing. 

HIP PIASe 

It is true. 

SOCRATES. 

Does not this Circumftance then attend on Both thefe 
Pleafures taken together? and is it not wanting to Each of 
them alone? For by no Means is Either of them alone, 
as was faid before, produced thro Both thofe Senfes. Both 
of them are indeed thro Both, but not fo is Each. Is 
This true ? 

Hippias, 

It 1s. 

SOCRATES. 

They are not beautiful therefore, Either of them, from 
any Circumftance which attends on Either by its Self. For 
we cannot argue from Either to Both; nor from what Each 
is feparately, infer what they Both are jointly. So that 
we may affert the Joint Beauty of Both thefe Pleafures : 
according to our prefent Hypothefis of the Beautifull : 
but this Hypothefis will not fupport us in aflerting any 

Beauty 
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Beauty Separate in Either. Or how fay we? Is it not of 
Neceflity fo ? 
H IPPIAS. 
So it appears. 
SOCRATES. 
Say we then that Both are beautiful, but deny that Each 
is fo? 
Hippras. 
What Reafon is there to the Contrary ? 
SOCRATES. 

This Reafon, my Friend, as it feems to Me; becaufe we 
had fuppofed certain Circumftances, attendant upon Things 
with This Condition, that, if they appertained to any Two 
Things, Both together, they appertained at the fame time 
to Each ; and, if they appertained to Each, that they ap- 
pertained alfo to Both... Of this Kind are all fuch Circum- 
ftances and Attendants of Things, as were enumerated by 
You. Are they not? 

HIppPias. 

They are. 

SOCRATES. 

But Such Circumftances or Appendages of Being, as 
‘Thofe related by Me, are otherwife: and of this Kind are 
the being Each, and the being Both. Have not I ftated 
the Cafe rightly ? 

Hi»bPiAs, 

You have, 

SOCRATES, 


MiP Pu AS IIO 


SOCRATES. 

Under which Kind then, Hippias, do you rank the Beau- 
tifull? do you rank it among Thofe mentioned by your 
Selt? as when you inferred, that if I was Well and Hearty, 
and You Well and Hearty, then Both of us were Well and 
Hearty: or if I was Honeft and You Honeft, then Both of 
us were Honeft : or if we Both were fo, it followed, that 
fo was Each of us. Does the fame Kind of Inference hold 
True in This Cafe? If I am Beautiful, and You are Beau- 
tiful, then Both of us are Beautiful; and if Both of us, 
then Each. Or is there no Reafon, why it fhould not here 
" Numbers? Two of which, taken toge- 
ther, may be Even ; tho Each feparately is perhaps Odd, 
perhaps Even ; or, as it is in " Magnitudes ; where Two 


of 

? For Inftance; the Two Odd Numbers, Seven and Three, toge- 
gether make the Even Number, Ten: and the Two Even Numbers,. 
Six and Four, make the very Same Number. 

% For Inftance; let there be fuppofed a Line, of Ten Inches in 
Length, meaíured by whole Inches: a Line of Three Inches i, and 
another Line of Two Inches +, are, Each of them, Incommen/urable 
with the firft given Line; becaufe Neither of them can be meafured 
completely by any Line fo long as a whole Inch: yet Both together 
making Six Inches, they are Commenfurable with the Line of Ten. 
Inches, by the Jzcb- Meafure. — It is the fame with the Powers of Two 
Lines. The Power of Either may be Incommenfurable with that of 
the Other, and alfo with fome given Magnitude: yet the Power arifing 
from Both may be Commenfurable with that Third Magnitude. See: 
Euclid. Elem. Lib. 10. Prop. 35. — Fo the prefent Purpofe alfo is 
applicable the following Theorem. The Diameter of a. Square is: 
demonftrated by Euclid (Elem, x. 97.) to be Incommenfurable with 


IMS 


be, as it is in 


2 
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of them, tho Each is Incommenfurable with fome Third, 
yet Both together may perhaps be Commenfurable with it, 
perhaps Incommenfurable. A thoufand fuch other Things 
there are, which I perceived, as I faid, with great 
Clearnefs. Now, to Whether of thefe Two Orders of 
Being do you refer the Beautifull? Does the proper Rank 
of it appear as evident to You as it does to Me? For to 
Me it appears highly abfurd, to fuppofe Both of us beautiful, 
yet Each of us not fo; or Each of us beautiful, yet not fo 
Both ; no lefs abfurd, than it is to fuppofe the fame Kind 
of Difference between the Natures of Both and Each in any 
of the Cafes put by You. Do you agree with Me then in 
ranking the Beautifull among Thefe, or do you refer it to 
the Oppofite Clafs of Things ? 
HipPias. 
I intirely °° agree with You, Socrates. 
« SOCRATES. 

You do well, Hippias: becaufe we fhall thus be freed 
from any farther Inquiry upon this Article. For, if the 
Beautifull be in that Clafs of Things, where We agree to 

place 


its Side: And confequently fo is a Line twice as long as the Diameter. 
Yet the Rectangular Space, comprehended by that Diameter and by a 
Line of twice its Length, is equal to a Square, whofe Side 1s Commen- 
furable with the Side of the given Square. 

9 In this, that the Beautifull belongs not to the Rank of Particu- 
lars, which are Infinite; but muft be fome Being Univerfal, running 
thro Zl tbings ; communicating itfelf to Ail in various Meafure, ac- 
cording to zts cw Nature ; and thus introducing ORDER together with 
Fors, not only into Lach Pert, but into the WHOLE OF LHINGS, 


) 
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place it, the Pleafant then, which arifeth in us thro Sight 
and Hearing, can no longer be fuppofed the Beautifull. 
Becaufe That, which comes thro Both thofe Senfes jointly, 
may make the Pleafures which arife from thence beautiful in- 
deed Both taken together ; but cannot make Either of them 
fo, ^" confidered as feparate from the Other. But that the 

Beautifull 


"? In handling fo accurately and dwelling fo long upon this laft 
and moft important Difquifition, concerning the Beauty of Things taken 
together, tho wanting in Beauty when confidered Separate, our Philo- 
fopher gives us an Opportunity of difcovering perfectly wherein the 
Nature of Beauty confifts, and of clearing up a confiderable Difficulty 
relating to the moft Confummate Beauty. For, tho it be impoffible 
that any Two Things taken together fhould be beautiful when Each is 
not fo, in all Cafes where thofe Things are in their own Natures abfo- 
lutely Separate; yet we find it otherwife in the Nature of a Whole and 
Parts. A beautiful Whole may lofe all its Beauty, when taken to 
Pieces; and the Parts of it may have no Beauty, when confidered 
Separate and without Reference to the Whole. — "Tis fo in the Structure 
of an Animal; 'tis fo in a Ship, Houfe, or City; "tis fo in the Frame 
of a Civil State: Parts may appear unhandfome, vile, or loathfome , 
but they appear fuch only to the Partial Eye: to a Mind, compre- 
bending all the Parts together, thofe which are vile, loathfome or un- 
handfome, appear, as they really are, fundamental to the Dignity, the 
Grace, and Beauty of the Whole. — So is it with That mof beautiful 
of Things, the World. Parts of it may appear deformed, or difordered, 
in a Partial View, or with Reference to Man alone. But to that 
Great Minp, who comprehends it A// together, and to every other 
Mind, fo far as it partakes of the Divine View, it appears the Copy, 
as Plato calls it, of his own beautiful Ideas, the Image of Him elf; 
of Unzverfal Beauty; or, in his other fine Metaphor, the Expreffion in 
Relief, the Taking of, as it were from Engravings, all the feveral 
Genufes and Species of Things; the Higbefl Genus, where they all mec 
and are united, being Miup. 

«e. 
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Beautifull fhould have fuch an Effect, or communicate itfelf 
in this Manner, is abfurd to fuppofe ; as You and I have 
agreed, Hippias. 
Hrppras, 
We agreed it was fo, I own. 
SOTRA MIE: 

Tis impoflible therefore, that the Pleafant, arifing in 
us thro Sight and Hearing, fhould be the Beautifull ; be- 
caufe from This Hypothefis an Abfurdity would follow. 

HIppPias. 
You have Reafon on your Side. 

SOCRATES. 
** Begin again then, and tell me, will He fay, for you 
have mift it now, What is that Beautifull, the Affociate 
of Both thefe Pleafures, for the Sake of which you give 
them the Preference to all Others, by honouring them 
with the Name of Beautifull.” It appears to Me, Hip- 
pias, neceflary for us to anfwer thus; that " '* Thefe are 
* of all Pleafures the moft innocent and good, as well 
« Both of them taken together, as Each taken fingly." 
Or can you tell me of any Circumftance befide, in which 
they differ from other Pleafures ? 


e 
e 


e 
A 


A 
A 


A 
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H iPPIAS. 
] know of None befide: For they are indeed the Beft 
at sall. 


SOCRATES. 


tot See the latter Part of the Philebus. 
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SOCRATES. 

* This then, He will fay, do you now maintain to be 
* the Beautifull, Pleafure Profitable ??? — Tis fo, in my 
* Opinion,” I {hall anfwer. — What Anfwer would you 
make ? 

Hi?rias. 

The Same. 

SOCRATES. 

* Well then, will He fay; the Profitable, you know, 
* 1s That which is the Efficient of Good. And the Ee 
" cient, as we agreed lately, is a Thing different frony 
«€ the. Effect, “Our Reafoning therefore has brought us 
round to the fame Point again: for thus neither would 
* the Good be Beautifull, nor would the Beautifull be 
“ Good; Each of thefe being, upon this Hypothefis, dif- 
** ferent from the Other." — tE Moft evidently fo;" is the 
Aníwer we muft make, Hippias, if we are of Sound Mind. 
For the Sacrednefs of "Truth will never fuffer us to oppofe 
the Man, who has Truth with him on his Side. 

H rpPrAs. 

But now, Socrates, What think you all thefe Matters 
are, which we have been difputing about ? They are the 
Shreds and Tatters of an Argument, cut and torn, as I 
faid before, into a thoufand Pieces. But the Thing, which 
is Beautiful, as well as highly Valuable, is This; to be 
able to exhibit a fine Speech, in a becoming and handfome 
Manner, before the Council, or Court of Juftice, or any 
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other Affemhly or Perfon in Authority, to whom the Speech 
is addreflec ; Such a Speech, as hath the Power of Per- 
fuañon ; and having ended, to depart, not with °° mean 
and infignificant Trophies of Victory, but with a Prize the 
nobleft, the Prefervation of our Selves, our Fortunes, and 
our Friends. This you ought to be ambitious of, and bid 
Adieu to fuch petty and paltry Difputes; or you will ap- 
pear as if you had quite loft your Senfes, playing with 
Straws and Trifles, as you have been now doing. 
SOCRATES. 

O Friend Hippias! You are happy, that you know what 
Couríe of Life 'tis beft for a Man to follow, and have 
followed it, according to your own Account, fo fuccefsfully 
your Self. But I—feem fated to be under the Power of 
fome '^? Divine Spirit, who keeps me wandering continu- 


all 

102 Meaning the Applaufe of his Difciples and Friends, who au 
then about him, as ufual with them in Public Places ; and who were 
never better pleafed, than when the Philofopher expofed the Ignorance of 
the Sophifts. They were now, it feems, giving Marks of Pleafure and 
Approbation : and Hippzas difcovers his fecret Chagrin upon the Occa- 
fion, tho at the fame time he affects to defpife it. 

153 The Words of P/ato in this Place are dauuovíz tig tun: in which 
it is obfervable that he varys from his ufual Expreffion Sei rún, or 
Sei poipæ, in other Places, where his genera! Meaning is the fame as 
it is here: for the Explication of which we refer to our Notes near 
the Conclufion of the Meno. The Variation here has in it great 
Propriety and Beauty. For Socrates difclaimed all Pretences to the Po/- 
Jefion of Wifdom, which, he fays in the Banguet, belongs to None but 
the Gods; and profefled only PAz/ofopby, or the Love of Wifdom: and 


This, he tells us in the fame excellent Speech, belongs to the qvos 
as 
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ally in Search of Truth, and ftill at a Lofs where to find it. 
And whenever I lay my Difhcultys and Perplexitys before 
You Wife Men, I meet with no other Anfwer from you 
than Contumely and Reproach. For you All tell me the 
fame Thing, which You tell me now, ** that | bufy my 
“ felf about filly, minute, and infignificant Matters." — 
On the other hand, when, upon giving Credit to what you 
All tell me, I fay, as You do; * that to be able to ex- 
“ hibit a fine Speech in a Court of Juftice or any other 
* Aflembly, and to go thro it in a proper and handfome 
* Manner, is the fineft Thing in the World ; and that no 
* Employment is fo beautiful, or fo well becomes a Man AM 
I then meet with Cenfure and Obloquy from ''* Some who 
are here prefent, but efpecially from That Man who is 
always "' reproving me. For He is my '^ Neareft of Kin, 
and lives with me in the fame Houfe. So, whenever I 


return 

Gaimovie, the Middle Nature between the Human and the Divine, 
Agreeably to which he here intimates, that to Himfelf was particularly 
allotted the Philofophic and Inguifitive Genius; That intermediate Prin- 
ciple, which in a Human Way leads to the Difcovery of Truth. 

‘4 Meaning his Philofophic Friends, 

me See Note 35: 

°° "Thofe, who are acquainted with the Doctrine of Socrates and his 
Difciples, will eafily perceive, that the Drift of P/eto in this Place 1s 
to infinuate to his Readers, how near the Alliance Is, and how clofe 
the Connection, between the Human and Divine Natures. But we beg 
Leave to obferve farther, with what admirable Art and Addrefs fuch 
an Infinuation is introduced, near the Conclufion of this Inquiry con- 
cerning the Beautifull its Self; as it is defigned purpofely to fhew, how 
nearly Man is tnterefted in the Inquiry, and where it is that he muf 
inquire and learn, 5 
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return Home, and am entered in, as foon as he hears me 
talking in this Strain, he afks me, if I am not afhamed to 
pronounce, with fo much Confidence, what Profeffions and 
Employments are fine, or beautiful, or becoming; when F 
have plainly fhown my felt fo ignorant with regard to 
Things Beautiful, as not to know wherein the Nature of 
Beauty confifts. — ** And how can You judge, fays He, 
* Who has fpoken a beautiful or fine Speech, or done any 
* thing elfe, in a handlome Manner, and Who not ; igno- 
* rant as you are What the Peautifull and Handfome is? 
« Such then being the °” Difpofition of your Mind, is it 
* poflible that you can think Life more eligible to You 
‘ than Death ?"—' Thus have I had the ill Fortune, as I 
told you, to fuffer Obloquy and Reproach from You, to 
fuffer Obloquy alfo and Reproach trom Him. But perhaps 
it is neceflary to endure All This. If I have received Be- 
nefit or Improvement from it, there is no Harm donc. 
And, I feem to my felf, Hippias, improved and benefited 
by the Converfation of you Both. For the Meaning of 


the 


/7 The Difpofition of Mind, here meant by Socrates, 1s that, which 
is reprefented in this Dialogue under the Character of Hippias. But in 
the Firft Alcibiades we are told, in a more plain and open Manner, that 
'tis * a Readinefs to decide dogmatically, and pronounce peremptorily, 
« What is Honeft or Difhoneft, Beautiful or Bafe, Good or Evil; at- 
** tended with an Ignorance in the Nature of the Honef], the Beautifull, 
« and the Gocd : and thefe being Things of drgheff Moment, a Man 
« with fuch a Mind is liable every Inflant to commit Capital Errors, 
“© and to run cagerly into Extreme Evil” 
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the Proverb, ** * Things of Beauty are Things of Diff- 
* culty,” if Iam not miftaken in my Self, I know. 


18 Plato ends this exquifitely fubtle Dialogue with pointing out the 
Ufe of it; the Things, to which he here means to apply the Proverb, 
being Wifdom and true Virtue. For thefe, according to his Doétrine in 
the Banquet, are the Refu/t of That, which he there fays is fo arduous 
to attain, a thorow and perfect View of THE SOVEREIGN BEAUTY. 


The Reader is defired to correct the following Errors ; and any other, which may have efcaped 
our Obfervation : 


Page 44. in the Text, Line thelaft, inflead of Page 70. in the Note, Line 3. inftead of any 


Apemantus read Apemantes. more, read Beauty. 
Page 43. in the Notes, Line 12. inftead of were Page 77. in the Notes, Line 2. blot out the be- 
read was. fore the Word freeing. 


Page 62. in the Notes, laft Line but One, read Page 81. in the Notes, the lat Word read «x 


auPicbrds Tig er. Page 105. in the Notes, inllead of 114, read 115. 
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